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HUNTING LIONS WITH DOGS 


HE man who first realized the possibili- | 
ties of hunting the big game animals of | 
Africa with dogs was Mr. Paul J. Rainey. 


He went about the enterprise carefully, col- | 


lected a pack of fearless dogs, —all of them mon- 
grels, —and spent much time in training them to 
follow the unaccustomed trails through the 


jungle. An interesting account of this prelimi- | 


nary work and of some of the lion hunts that 
followed appeared in the New York Sun. 
The education of the dogs began in the 


to induce me to follow it. This must have 
happened about my third year. 

‘*My health was by this time a good deal 
confirmed by the country air, and the influence 
of that imperceptible and unfatiguing exereise 
to which the good sense of my grandfather 
had subjected me; for when the day was fine, 
I was usually carried out and laid down beside 
| the old shepherd, among the crags or rocks 
round which he fed his sheep. The impatience 
of a child soon inclined me to struggle with 
my infirmity, and I began by degrees to stand, 
to walk, and to run. Although the limb affected 
was much shrunk and contracted, my general 
health was much strengthened, and I, who in 


ithe city had probably been condemned to 


vicinity of Nairobi, where Mr. Rainey set them | 


on the spoor of two tame lions. Guards led the 
lions over a course indicated by red flags set at 
intervals and the dogs were urged to follow 
the scent, which soon became familiar to them. 

Buster, a long-muzzled, keen-scented, inde- 
fatigable little dog, lovable and gentle in ‘‘pri- 
vate’’ life but a demon of craft and strength on 
the battlefield, was the leader of the pack. 

Next in importance were Red and Rock, two 
noble-looking, graceful dogs, half greyhound 
and half staghound. They were long of limb 
and sound of wind, and were always in the 
van when a chase was the business of the day. 
The rest of the canine hunters were just plain 
‘*houn’ dogs,’’ chosen for their level-headed- 
ness and muscle, Mr. Rainey calls these dogs 
‘* Mississippi hounds,’’ because they proved so 
successful in hunting bears in Mississippi. 

When the eager hunters started out after 
their first wild lion they had only their instinct 
to tell them what to expect, for trailing two 
tame lions on a leader is quite different from 
trailing to his lair and forcing therefrom the 
king of the forest. In the first chase the lion 
took refuge in an immense thorn bush and 
seemed to feel quite safe from the attack of this 
new foe. The little hounds did not hesitate, 
however, and while Lady Bess kept his atten- 
tion in the front Buster attacked him in the 
rear and chased him into the open. The dogs 
knew what to do then, and they set on him 
without a particle of fear, just as they did 
every one of the twenty-seven lions that they 
eventually killed. 

One day when Mr. Rainey was preparing to 
send the dogs after a lion they took up the 
scent of a cheetah. Although the cheetah can 
outrun his pursuers for a short distance he 
soon loses his wind, and his one idea then is 
to obliterate himself by stretching along the 
limb of.a tree. He tried this method the first 
time his new enemies startled him from his 
fancied security, but he soon found that he had 
set a trap for himself from which he would 
never escape alive. Under the tree was a snarl- 
ing, snapping mass that the cheetah’s instinct 
told him was bloodthirsty. When the dogs saw 
that he would not accept their invitation to 
come down and be eaten, they climbed on the 
backs of their companions, and finally Buster 
crawled into the tree and chased the cheetah 
down. He jumped into the midst of the pack, 
and that was the end of him. When the men 
arrived in answer to the joyous barking, the 
cheetah had breathed his last. 


og 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PARALYSIS 

N the interesting piece of autobiography that 
I prefaces Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott 

there are a few paragraphs that throw some 
light on the origin of the great novelist’s lame- 
ness. 

‘*T shewed every sign of health and strength 
until I was about eighteen months old,’’ wrote 
Sir Walter. ‘‘One night, I have been told, I 
shewed great reluctance to be caught and put 
to bed. It was the last time I was to shew 
such personal agility. In the morning I was 
discovered to be affected with a fever. It held 
me three days. On the fourth when they went 
to bathe me as usual, they discovered that I 


hopeless and helpless decrepitude, was now a 
healthy and, my lameness apart, a sturdy 
child. ’’ 

Later in the autobiography, as a contributor 


| to the Nation points out, Sir Walter says of the 


period covering his sixteenth or seventeenth 


| year: ‘‘My frame gradually became hardened 
| with my constitution, and, being both tall and 


muscular, I was rather disfigured than dis- 


| abled by my lameness. It did not prevent me 





from taking much exercise on horseback, and 
making long journeys on foot, in the course 
of which I often walked from twenty to thirty 
miles a day.’’ 

From that account it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to suppose that Scott’s lameness was 
owing to infantile paralysis. 
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“GO IT, 'ARRY!” 


NE of the cheeriest things at the British 
Q front in France was the occasional visit of 
Harry Lauder, the famous Scotch singing 
comedian. Almost from the time the war began, 
and more than ever after his own son,fell in 


battle, Mr. Lauder gave a large part of Jais time to 
entertaining and heartening the bo ho were 
doing the fighting—now in hospi w in rest 
camp, and again right up at the fighting 


front. His book, A Minstrel in wrance, tells this 
characteristic story of his meeting a line of sick 
and wounded soldiers who were being marched 
to the rear: 

They eyed me very curiously as they came 
along, those sick laddies, They couldn’t seem to 
understand what I was doing there, but their 
discipline held them. They were in charge of a 
young lieutenant with one star—a second lieu- 
tenant. I learned later that he was a lghg way 
from being a well man himself, 

“Would your men like to hear a few songs, 
lieutenant ?’’ I asked him. 

He hesitated, He didn’t quite understand what 
I was talking about, and he wasn’t a bit sure 
what his duty was in the circumstances. He 
glanced at Godfrey, and Godfrey smiled at him 
as if in encouragement. 

“It’s very good of you, I am sure,” he said 
slowly. “Fall out!” 

So the men fell out, and squatted there, along 
the wayside. At once discipline was relaxed, 
Their faces were a study as the wee piano was 
set up again, and Johnson sat down and tried a 
chord or two. And then suddenly something 
happened that broke the ice. Just as I stood up 
to sing, a loud voice broke the silence. 

“Lor’ love us,” one of the men cried, “if it 
ain’t old ’Arry Lauder!” 

There was a stir of interest at once. I spotted 
the owner of the voice. He was a shriveled-up 
little chap, with a wizened face that looked like 
a sun-dried apple. He was showing all his teeth 
in a grin at me—a typical little cockney of the 
sort all Londoners know well. 

“Go it, ’Arry!’? he shouted shrilly. “Many’s 
the time h’I’ve ’eard you at the old Shoreditch !” 
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THE GIFT OF RELIGION 


HAD never known the Wesleyans until I 
came in contact with them, wounded and 
suffering, writes the Rev. Lauchlan MacLean 
Watt in Chambers’s Journal. They bore their 


had lost the power of my right leg. My grand- | distresses as soldiers, without a murmur, and they 
father, an excellent anatomist and physician, | died without fear, for they had the gift of religion 
and many others of the faculty were consulted, | 0d the secret of a faith stronger than death. I 


There appeared to be no dislocation or sprain ; 


| remember one day standing beside one of them 


blisters and other topical remedies were applied | Who had been very dangerously stricken. His 
in vain. When the efforts of regular physicians | | eyes were closed, and he was whispering con- 


had been exhausted, without the slightest suc- 


tinually. I stooped, and listened. He was saying 


cess, my grandfather, Dr. Rutherford, advised | Ver and over again: 


that I should be sent to reside in the country. 
‘*It was in the farmhouse of Sandy-Knowe, 
the residence of my paternal grandfather, 


‘**O God, remember me, and help me to get 


| well, for the sake of those I love at home.” 


| 
| 


1 was turning to slip away quietly, when he 


Robert Scott, that I have the first consciousness | opened his eyes and said: 


of existence. To aid my lameness, some one 


had recommended that so often as a sheep was | 
killed for the use of the family, I should be | 


stripped and swathed up in the skin, warm as 
it was flayed from the carcase of the animal. 
In this habiliment I well remember lying upon 
the floor of the little parlour in the farmhouse, 


while my grandfather, a venerable old man | 


with white hair, used every excitement to 
make me try to crawl. I also remember Sir 
George MacDougal joining in this kindly at- 
tempt. I recollect him in his military habit, 
with a small cocked hat, deeply laced, an 
embroidered scarlet waistcoat and a light col- 
oured coat, with milk white locks tied in a 
military fashion, kneeling on the ground before 
me, and dragging his watch along the carpet 


‘“‘Whoever you are, don’t go, sir. I was only 
speaking to God.” 
s ¢ 


LOCATING THE WAR 
S everyone knows, Camp Devens is at 
Ayer, Massachusetts. Last summer, says 
the Argonaut, a little girl was taken by 


| her father to visit the camp, and was much 





impressed with what she saw there. 
the way home she suddenly asked: 

‘*Daddy, where is the war, in France or in 
Camp Devens ?’’ 


But on 


‘‘Why, in France, of course, my dear,’’ was 
N 


the reply. ‘‘Why ?’’ 
‘*Then if it’s over there, why do we sing 
about bombs bursting in Ayer ?’’ 





— 



















Knows She Cannot Bake as Good Bread, 
Cakes and Pastries with any Other Flour 


Daniel Webster Flour gives the best 
results because from the selected 
wheat through every process to 

the loaf of bread it is 


“Better Than the Best” 


It costs a few cents more but is 
worth dollars more in Bread 
Economy and Nutrition. 
Order a bag of Daniel Web- 


ster to-day and be sure you 
get this brand. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


If Daniel Webster Flour does not 
make the best bread you have ever 
baked — after using one bag or 
barrel—return empty bag or barrel to 
the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 

















Always Ready for Company 


An attractive couch, a full size bed. 

| Easy to move and operate, a foot 

lever opens and shuts with pat- 
ented lock. 

Fully guaranteed. : 


It is strong, made of steel tubing | BED SIzE 51x72 INCHES. 





Patented features make it differ- 
ent from the ordinary. 

It is more comfortable. 

A double row of coiled springs. 

A perfectly level bed. 

























with steel wire fabric. CoucH SIZE 27x72 INCHES. 


Don't buy any couch until you see a CLIMAX. For sale by all the 
leading house-furnishers. In case you cAnnot obtain it from your 
regular dealer, please notify us and we will see that you are supplied. 


U.S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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HE effect of Dick’s dec- 

| laration was stupefying. 

The boys gazed in silence 

with mouths open; even Mr. 

Winton stood for a moment as if 

bewildered. But Michael looked 

at his brother with an expres- 

sion of relief and affection in 
his eyes. 

‘* But,’’ said Mr. Winton, 
‘*weren’t you at home with a 
broken leg when the cabin was 
burned ?’’ 

‘*No; [ broke my leg running 
away after I set the fire. The 
three fellows that picked me 
up and brought me home knew 
all about it, but they felt sorry 
for me and didn’t tell.’’ 

‘*But why did you burn the 
cabin ?’’ 

‘*T had a grudge against some 
fellows in the Seouts for a thing 
they’d done to me. I was spe- 
cially sore against one fellow. 
It was the only way I could 
think up of getting even.’’ 

‘* Three members of this troop 
knew what you had done?’’ 

‘* Yes. They were mighty 
white to me. I hope I’m not 
getting them into trouble be- 
cause they didn’t tell.’’ 

‘*No, I guess not. They are 
the only ones who knew about 
it?’ 

‘¢T think my brother sus- 
pected ; I’m sure he did. I think 
that’s why he was so keen to 
help in building this cabin. ’’ 

Michael became instantly the 
centre of interest. Mr. Winton 


‘*Did you have a feeling the 
way your brother suggests, 
Michael ?’’ 

‘*T was afraid that Dick had 
done it,’’ Michael answered, 
‘stand I wanted to do what I 
could to square things for him. 
I was pretty sure that some- 
time he’d be sorry and want to 
make things right. That’s the 
way he is,’’ he added, with a 
pleading note in his voice. ‘‘ He 
does things in a temper, and 
then afterwards he—well, he 
tries to make things right. ’’ 

‘*That’s what you’re trying 
to do now, is it, Dick?’’ Mr. 
Winton’s voice was sympa- 
thetic. 

‘*As far as I can, I’d like to make 
things right,’’ Dick answered in a low 
tone. 

‘*That feeling on your part seems to 
me the important thing,’’ said Mr. 
Winton. ‘‘I’ve hoped from the begin- 


ning that the Scouts might put a stop | 


to the feuds between different sections 
of the town. Certainly there’s no room 
in the Scouts for feuds between mem- 
bers. Are you willing to come in and 
work in harmony with those fellows 
against whom you had such a violent 
grievance ?’’ 

Dick hesitated a moment. ‘‘I think 
I could work with them all right if I 
had to,’’ he said at last. ‘tI know I could 
with two of them. There’s one that I 
know I could never like.’’ 

“I don’t believe it’s required of us 
that we should all like one another 
equally,’’ replied Mr. Winton. ‘‘What 


is required is that—well, it’s all con- | 


tained in the Scout law, which you had 
begun to recite when you interrupted 
yourself. Now suppose we get back to 
the examination. ‘A Scout is trustwor- 
thy,’ you said. I think that in view of 
what has just passed no one here will 
ever have any doubt about you in that 
respect, Dick.’’ 

At that Frank Bartlett started to 
clap, and then the others followed him 
and clapped, too—all except Reggie, 
who stood in the rear of the crowd 
with his hands in his pockets. 

Dick flushed and his lips quivered. 
When the applause ceased, he said in 





(i 
(ij 
(j 


a voice that was not quite 
steady, ‘‘You fellows don’t 
know what that means to me. 
All I can say is that, if I 
can pass the Scout test, I’ll 
try to be a Scout of the same 
sort as those fellows that car- 
ried me home and forgave me 
for what I’d done—just the 
way I hope you'll all forgive 
me.’’ 

They clapped again at that; 
and then Mr. Winton, with 
a smile, said, ‘‘‘A Scout is trust- 
worthy’ ; go on, Dick.’’ 

Then in a clear voice Dick recited 
the rest of the law: ‘‘A Scout is loyal, 
helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obe- 
dient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean 
and reverent. ’’ He passed all the other 


1 


tests readily enough; Mr. Winton administered 
| the Scout oath ; and the fellows crowded round 
Dick to shake hands and congratulate him. 
Mr. Winton spied Reggie sauntering off with 
his hands in his pockets; with a frown on his 
face he watched him. Ata comfortable distance 
from the congratulating throng, Reggie leaned 


against a tree and looked off into space. 
Mr. Winton drew Dick aside. 


start off on a good basis. ’’ 


‘*T wo of them have come up to me; it’s all 


right with them,’’ said Dick. 


‘*That’s good. Go and speak to the third.’’ 
Dick hesitated; he certainly did not relish 
the task. He stepped down from the piazza and 
walked over toward Reggie. Mr. Winton strolled 


‘*You spoke 
of three fellows that you had a grudge against. 
I wish you’d go up to them, shake hands, and 
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Dick set his lips as if the act he was about 
to perform summoned all his resolution. 
took the limp hand, gave it a sharp downward 
jerk, dropped it, and turned his back. 

‘*T couldn’t see,’’ said Mr. Winton when 
Dick came up to him, 
enthusiasm on either side. ’’ 

The reproving comment lost some of its force 
because of the twinkle in his eyes. 

‘*No,’’ Dick admitted frankly, ‘‘ there 
wasn’t.’’ 

‘*Well, we can’t expect readjustments to be 
successful all at once. A working basis is 
enough to start with. That means, you will 
understand, no more enmity—overt or covert. ’’ 

‘*T understand, ’’ said Dick. 

Mr. Winton felt less sure of Reggie. With 
the design of testing and disciplining his spirit 





ORAWN BY WALT LOUDER ACK 
FEELING MORE ACUTELY MISERABLE THAN HE HAD EVER BEEN IN HIS 
LIFE, DICK EXPLAINED HIS VISIT 


THE HILLTOP TROO 


Gy Arthur 
Stanwood 
Pier 

Chapter Ten, in which 


Reggie swings an axe, 
wij mportant results _ 


after him part way and then 
stopped and watched him. 

Reggie was not at first 
aware of the approach. When 
he became conscious of it, he 
gazed off into space again, 
with a more distant expres- 
sion in his eyes than ever. 
He allowed Dick to come up 
close to him and still he did 
not appear to notice him. 

‘*Look here,’’ said Dick in 
a voice more dogged than 
amiable, ‘‘I’m willing to shake hands 
if you are.’’ 

Reggie looked round, and in that 
glance he discovered Mr. Winton’s 
eyes fixed closely upon him. 

‘*Oh!”’’ he said. And he offered 
Dick a limp hand. 


He 


‘*that there was much 
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he decided to, delegate to an- 
other the conducting of part of 
Reggie’s examination. He asked 
Dick to send Michael to him, 
and while Dick went off on that 
errand he summoned Reggie. 

“I’m going to put you into 
the hands of an expert, so far 
as judging your ability to wield 
an axe is concerned,’’ he said. 
‘*T’ll accept his report on your 
qualifications. Michael Dorr will 
go with you into the woods, 
and you will do whatever cut- 
ting he prescribes. ’’ 

Reggie’s brow grew black. 

‘‘Can’t you send somebody 
else?’’ he asked. ‘*I don’t see 
why I always have that fellow 
pinned on to me. Uncle George 
was always doing it when IL 
was having first-aid lessons; I 
don’t see why you should do 
it now.’’ 

‘*It’s natural that we should 
ask the experienced person to 
help in training the inexperi- 
enced,’’ replied Mr. Winton. 
‘*There is no one in the troop 
better qualified than Michael 
Dorr to give you suggestions 
about handling an axe or to 
judge of your skill. And now 
let me remind you, Reggie, that 
a Scout obeys orders cheerfully ; 
he isn’t always kicking and 
complaining. I advise you to 
get over your sulkiness ; it isn’t 
especially wise to show it when 
you are trying to pass your 
second-class tests. ’’ 

Reggie’s face did show it 
unmistakably nevertheless as 
Michael approached. 

‘*Michael,’’ said Mr. Winton, 
‘*Reggie here isa candidate for 
second-class Scout and wants to 
take the tests to-day. I’m going 
to ask you to supervise his work 
with the axe and report to me 
on it. You and he can go off in 
the woods now.’’ 

Michael liked the commission 
as little as Reggie did, but his 
face betrayed no feeling as he 
said, ‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘““Take your axe, Reggie, 
and start along.’’ 

The two boys walked in 
silence. Soon they were out of 
sight of the cabin and out of 
hearing of the others. 

‘*There’s a good tree for you to fell,’” 
Michael said at last; he pointed to a 
tall birch that at the base was seven or 
eight inches in diameter. ‘‘See if you 
can lay it down without its touching 


| either of those spruces. ’’ 


With a sour expression of counte- 
nance, Reggie set to work. He had 
delivered only three or four blows when 
Michael stopped him. 

‘*Here, let me show you how to 
stand.’’ He took the axe out of Reggie’s 
hands and planted himself. ‘‘ Try that. ’’ 

‘*T like my own way better,’’ said 
Reggie. He resumed chopping in his 
old position. 

‘It’s not right—more liable to cut 
yourself. Cut down at more of an 
angle. ’’ 

Reggie stopped and glared at him. 

‘‘Oh, I know your game!’’ he cried 
furiously. ‘‘ You’1l find fault with every- 
thing I do—anything to beat me, that’s 
you! I believe it’s almost a put-up job 
between you and Mr. Winton to keep 
me from being a second-class Scout! 
Now just keep still, do you hear? I’m 
going to get this tree down, and do it 
my Own way ; and if you report I can’t 
handle an axe, I’ll know what to think 
of you—and it won’t be much different 
from what I think now!’’ 

He turned and attacked the tree 
savagely. He was quite beside himself 
with wrath; he swung his axe with a 
rapidity and a violence that he had 
never achieved before; the chips flew 
wildly—and then disaster! Swinging so 
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furiously, he failed to swing accurately; the 
axe struck the tree a glancing blow and slipped 
off against his left leg. With a cry he sank to 
the ground. Michael sprang forward and, drop- 
ping on his knees beside him, took off the canvas 
legging and rolled up the khaki trouser leg, 
already stained and wet. There, from the middle 
of a wide gash spurted the bright-red arterial 
blood. Reggie had fainted; his face had a pal- 
lor that suggested death. 

Michael drew out his handkerchief, passed 
it round the leg and hastily knotted the ends; 
then he placed his jackknife between the hand- 
kerchief and the inner side of the leg, took from 
his hip pocket the foot rule that he always 
carried and slipped it under the handkerchief 
on the outer side of the leg. Twisting the foot 
rule round he tightened, the handkerchief and 
caused the knife to make pressure. At once the 
spurting of the bright-red blood ceased. 

Michael fixed the foot rule so that it would 
not slip and then shouted for help. He shouted 
and shouted, but the trees seemed to deaden 
the sound; no answer came from anyone. 

He took out his first-aid packet and bandaged 
the cut. Reggie began to stir and moan. Michael 
fanned his face with his hat and brought him 
back to consciousness. 

‘*You’re all right,’’ Michael said. ‘‘ You gave 
yourself a pretty bad cut, and you’ve got to lie 
here till help comes. ’’ 

He looked at his watch; it was half past 
twelve. In about half an hour he would loosen 
the tourniquet. He did not dare to leave Reggie 
and summon help; the tourniquet might come 
loose by mischance, and the loss of blood ensu- 
ing before help arrived might be fatal. 

Reggie was too faint and weak to talk very 
much. He moaned frequently, however, and 
several times expressed the belief that he was 
going to die. He realized from the treatment 
that Michael had given him that he had cut an 
artery, and the knowledge frightened him. 

‘““Go and get Uncle George!’’ he moaned. 
‘“*Bring Unele George quick !’’ 

‘*T don’t dare to leave you,’’ Michael ex- 
plained. ‘‘You’re all right just now, but if the 
bandages were to slip —’’ 


‘Why doesn’t some one come! Why doesn’t | 
some one come! ’’ wailed Reggie. *‘ Do you | 


think anyone will ever come ?”’ 

Michael assured him that soon the others 
would wonder what had happened and would 
organize a search. Reggie lay and moaned. 








saved his life. Now I’m going to ask you point- 
blank if you wouldn’t like to do something for 
that boy—by way of amends, and in recogni- 
tion of what he did for Reggie?’’ 

Mrs. Bartlett was struggling with mortifica- 
tion, but she answered at once: 

‘‘Yes, I do. What would you suggest ?’’ 

‘*The boy wants to be a doctor. He ought to 
be a doctor. His promptness and resourceful- 
ness in dealing with Reggie’s injury area proof 
of his aptitude. He’s demonstrated that to me 
in other ways. He ought to go to college and 
then through medical school, and he hasn’t 
any money. If he had three hundred dollars, he 
might reasonably enter college, and very likely 
he could earn the balance of his year’s expenses 
and become self-supporting for the rest of his 
course. But considering everything—consider- 
ing that he’s saved Reggie to you, for that’s 
what he’s done—I should think you might 
reasonably charge yourself with whatever he 
needs in the way of money for his education. 
From my knowledge of him, I am pretty sure 
it won’t cost you a great deal.”’ 

“*T will do it, of course,’’ Mrs. Bartlett said. 

After her brother-in-law had gone, she went 
upstairs and sat with Reggie, and they had a 
talk of a sort that had never passed between 
them before, a talk that consisted mainly in 
rueful confessions and in hopes and promises of 
amendment. She had been sitting with Reggie 
for perhaps an hour when word was brought 
that two boys would like to see her. On going 
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P in the great woods, 
| | three or four miles from 
the old squire’s farm in 
Maine, there was a clearing of 
thirty or forty acres in which 
stood an old house and barn, 
long unoccupied. A _ lonelier 
place can hardly be imagined. 
Sombre spruce and fir woods inclosed the clear- 
ing on all sides; and over the tree tops on the 
east side loomed the three rugged dark peaks 
of the Stoss Pond mountains. 
Thirty years before, Lumen Bartlett, a 





Half an hour passed; thirty-five minutes. | young man about twenty years old, had cleared 
Reggie’s leg below the knee had become dead | the land with his own labor, built the house 
white. Michael loosened the tourniquet for a| and barn, and a little later gone to live 
few moments until the blood flushed the leg, | there with his wife, Althea, who was 


then tightened it up again. 


| younger even than he. 
‘‘Everything’s all right,’? Michael assured | 


Life in so remote a place must have 


Reggie; ‘‘but there’s nothing to do but wait.’’ | been somewhat solitary; but they were 


Then he heard shouts, ‘‘ Hello, there! Hello!’’ very happy, it is said, for a yearanda 

‘*Hello!’’ he shouted in reply. ‘‘ This way!’’ | half. Then one morning they fell to 

Mr. Winton and Frank Bartlett and half a| quarreling bitterly over so trifling 
dozen others came running through the woods, | thing as a cedar broom. In the anger 


and Michael’s anxiety was over. 

Two days after Reggie’s accident Dr. Bart- 
lett had an interview with him from which his 
mother, to her astonishment and somewhat 
to her indignation, was excluded. When Dr. 
Bartlett emerged from the patient’s room, he 
found his sister-in-law waiting in the hall. 

**Now I’ll tell you all about it,’’ he said. 
‘*Come downstairs where we can talk. ’’ 

‘*You’re sure Reggie’s all right? He won’t be 
lame? There’s no danger of blood poisoning ?”’ 

‘*Reggie will soon be all right. The bone 
wasn’t injured, so he won’t be lame; and there 
is no danger of blood poisoning. What I’ve been 


brother that hung over the mantelpiece. 


see him grow to be more like his father. ’’ 

‘*You mean by that, George, less like me?’’ 

‘** No, Nellie, no. Of course I don’t mean 
that.’’ Dr. Bartlett reached for his sister-in- 
law’s hand and patted it. ‘‘It’s natural that 
you should have spoiled Reggie—your only son 
—all you had after Theodore’s death ; but now 
1 want to talk straight to you, and you mustn’t 
feel hurt. I think that Theodore was about 
thirteen when he told his last lie. He threw a 
stone that broke a window and smashed a val- 
uable vase, and then he denied having done 
it. Another boy was punished for it. That got 
home to Theodore. He owned up to what he 
had done, and, as I say, I don’t believe he ever 
lied again. I told Reggie that story, and I said 
I hoped he had toid his last lie. ’’ 

** Reggie is perfectly truthful! ’’? exclaimed 
Mrs. Bartlett indignantly. 

‘**He didn’t tell the truth about an encounter 
he had with Michael Dorr,’’ replied Dr. Bart- 
lett. ‘‘He has admitted to me that Michael’s 
story of that affair was correct. ’’ 

‘* Throwing stones—the horse running 
away!’’ Mrs. Bartlett’s tone was incredulous. 

“Yes. Reggie was untruthful about it all; 
he admits it. He sought to do harm to Michael; 
and you, because you believed Reggie, sought 
to do harm to the boy, too; you tried to get 
him discharged by his employer. ’’ 

Mrs. Bartlett grew red. ‘‘Of course 1 believed 
Reggie. I don’t understand even now —’’ 

‘*Well, Reggie’s had a lesson. As you know, 
the boy t: whom you and he were so unjust 


| word of farewell set off on foot to 
| go home to her parents, who lived 





| trees he had been trying to 

talking with Reggie about, Nellie, and what I| cut down had lodged to- 

want to talk with you about is Michael Dorr.’’ | gether, and to bring them 
They entered the drawing-room and sat|down he had cut another 

down, Dr. Bartlett opposite the portrait of his | large tree on which they 

| hung. This last tree must 

‘*Reggie in some ways is beginning to look | have started to fall sud- 

like his father,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I want to| denly. Lumen ran the 

| wrong way and was 
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of the moment Althea made a bun- 
die of her clothing and without a 


ten miles away. 
Lumen, equally stubborn, took 
his axe and went out to his 
work of clearing land for a new 
field. No one saw him alive 
afterwards ; but two weeks later if 
some hunters found his body 
in the woods. Apparently ft 
the ‘tops of several of the 


caught under the 
top of one of the 
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downstairs she found Michael Dorr and another 
boy in the hall. Both boys looked very serious, 

‘*This is my brother, Dick, Mrs. Bartlett,’’ 
Michael began. ‘‘He’s made up his mind to 
tell you something, and he thought he’d like 
to have me with him while he did it.’’ 

‘*I’m glad to see you both,’’ Mrs. Bartlett 
said, with a graciousness that amazed them. 
**Come in and sit down.’’ 

In the atmosphere of unfamiliar magnifi- 
cenee, sitting in a chair more luxurious than 
any he had ever before occupied and feeling 
more acutely miserable than he had ever been 
in his life, Dick explained his visit. 

‘*T came because 1’ve decided I ought to tell 
you I was the fellow that tore your garden all 
to pieces last summer, Mrs. Bartlett. I know 
you can have me arrested for it, but I hope you 
will let me work it out for you instead. ’’ 

‘*But why should you have wanted to do 
such a thing?’’ 

‘**T had an idea of somehow getting even. I 
felt you and Reggie had been mean to Michael 
here, and I had it in for you.”’ 

‘*What makes you tell me about it now?’’ 

‘«T’ve joined the Scouts, and it didn’t seem as 
if I ought to go along without telling such a 
thing and trying to square up for it. You know, 
it’s the kind of thing a Scout wouldn’t do.’’ 

‘What idea have you of making up for it?’’ 

‘*T thought maybe I could do jobs round 
your place for you out of school hours and 
then next summer do work in the garden.’’ 


lodged trees as it came crashing down. The 
marks showed that he had tried, probably for 
hours, to cut off with his pocket knife one large 
branch that lay across his body. They found 
the knife with the blade broken. He had also 
tried to free himself by digging with his bare 
fingers into the hard, rocky earth. If Lumen 
had been to blame for the quarrel, he paid a 
fearful penalty. 

Afterwards, however, Althea declared that 
she had been to blame; and if that were true, 
she also paid a sad penalty. During the few 
remaining years of her life she was never in 
her right mind. She used to imagine that she 
heard Lumen calling to her for help, and 
several times, eluding her parents, she 
made her way back to the clearing. 
Every time when they found her she 
was wandering about the'place, stop- 
ping now and then as if to listen, then 
flitting on again, saying in a sad sing- 
song, ‘‘I’m coming, Lumen! Oh, I’ll 
come back !’? 

Naturally, persons of a superstitious 
nature began to imagine that they, 
too, heard strange cries at the deserted 
farm, for no one ever lived there sub- 
sequently. Very likely they did hear 
eries—the cries of wild animals; that 
old clearing in the woods was a great 
place for bears, foxes, raccoons and 
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A year or two before we young folks 
went home to live on the old farm the 
town sold this deserted lot at auction 
for unpaid taxes. Some years before, 
vagrant woodsmen had accidentally 
burned the old house; but the barn, a 

weathered, gray structure, was still 
Bae intact. Since the land adjoined 

Fg other timber lots that the old 
squire owned, he bid it off and 

let it lie unoccupied except 
; as a pasture where sheep, or 
young stock that needed 

little care, could be 
put away for the 
summer, 








THE AFFAIR MADE AN UNUSUAL STIR 


Mrs. Bartlett was silent for a few moments. 
Then she said, ‘‘I don’t see why that couldn’t 
be arranged.’’ She looked from one boy to the 
other reflectively. ‘‘If you feel you ought to 
make this reparation for the wrong you did to 
me, what reparation do you think I ought 
to make for the wrong I did to your brother ?’’ 

Michael and Dick stirred uneasily ; they did 
not understand her, and they made no response. 

‘*T have learned only to-day,’’ she said, 
addressing Michael, ‘‘that Reggie—that—that 
I should have accepted your account of how 
the horse came to run away.’’ She flushed; it 
was hard for her to express the thing with- 
out wincing. ‘‘I have not only an injustice to 
atone for but a debt of gratitude to pay. Dr. 
Bartlett has suggested to me a way of doing 
it. He says you want to go to college and 
study medicine. Well, you shall. You saved 
my boy’s life, and you must let me help you 
now so that later you can save other lives. ’’ 

Then, while Michael and Dick sat speechless 
and amazed, she went on in a voice that shook 
a little: ‘‘ And you, Dick, I think you can make 
better use of your time than in the way you sug- 
gested. Thank you, my boy, just the same. ’’ 

From a window she watched the two brothers 
while they walked down to the gate; she felt 
an indescribable envy for them and yearning 
toward them, something utterly new and unex- 
perienced. As they turned at the gate she caught 
the light of gladness on their faces. ‘Then she 
went upstairs to have another talk with Reggie. 

THE END. 


C.A.Stephens 


The soil was good, and the grass was excellent 
in quality. 

One year, in May, after we had repaired the 
brush fence, we turned into it our three Morgan 
colts along with two Percherons from a stock 
farm near the village, a Morgan three-year-old 
belonging to our neighbors, the Edwardses, 
three colts owned by other neighbors, and a 
beautiful sorrel three-year-old mare, the pet 
of young Mrs. Kennard, wife of our teacher 
at the village academy. Her father, who had 
recently died, had given her the colt. 

All four Morgans were dark-chestnut colts, 
lithe but strong and clear-eyed. And what 
chests and loins they had for their size! They 
were not so showy as the larger, dappled 
Percherons, perhaps, but they were better all- 
round horses. Lib, Brown and Joe were the 
names of our Morgans; Chet was the name 
that the Edwards young folks gave theirs. 
Yet none of them was so pretty as Mrs. Ken- 
nard’s Sylph. She was, indeed, a blonde fairy 
of a mare, as graceful as a deer. 

On the afternoon that we took Sylph up to 
the clearing, Mrs. Kennard walked all the way 
with us, because she wished to see for herself 
what the place was like. When she saw what 
a remote, wild region it was, she was loath to 
leave her pet there, and Mr. Kennard had some 
ado to reassure her. At last, after giving the 
colt many farewell pats and caresses, she came 
away with us. On the way home she said over 
and over to Addison and me, ‘‘Be sure to go 
up often and see that Sylph is all right. ’’ And, 
laughing a little, we promised that we would, 
and that we would also give the colt sugar 
lumps as well as her weekly salt. 

‘‘Salting’’ the sheep and young cattle that 
were out at pasture for the season was one of 
our weekly duties. When we were very busy 
we sometimes put it off until Sunday morning. 
Sometimes it slipped our minds altogether for 
a few days, or even for a week; but Mrs. Ken- 
nard’s solicitude for her pet had touched our 
hearts, and we resolved that we should always 
be prompt in performing the task. 

The colts had been turned out on Tuesday ; 
and the following Sunday morning after break- 
fast Addison and I, with the girls accompany- 
ing us, set off with the salt and the sugar 

lumps. It was a long walk for the girls, 
but an inspiring one on such a bright 
morning. The songs of birds and 
the chatter of squirrels filled 
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the woodland. Fresh green heads of bosky ferns 
and wake-robin were pushing up through the 
old mats of last year’s foliage. 

‘*How jealous the rest of them will be of 
Sylph!’’ said Ellen, who had the sugar lumps. 
‘*T believe I shall give each of them a lump, so 
that they won’t be spiteful and kick her. ’’ 

As we neared the bars in the brush fence we 
saw several of the colts at the upper side of the 
clearing beyond the old barn. At the first call 
from us, up went their pretty heads; there was 
a general whinny, and then they came racing to 
the bars to greet us. Perhaps they had been a 
little homesick so far from stables and barns. 

‘*One—two—three—four—why, they are not 
all here!’? Theodora said.‘‘ Here are only seven. 
Lib isn’t here, or Mrs. Kennard’s Sylph.’’ 

“‘Oh, I guess they’re not far off,’’ Addison 
said, and began calling, ‘‘Co’ jack, co’ jack!’’ 
He wanted them all there before he dropped 
the salt in little piles on the grassy greensward. 

But the absent ones did not come. Ellen 
ventured the opinion that they might have 
jumped the fence and wandered off. 

‘*Oh, they wouldn’t separate up here in the 
woods, ’’ Addison said. ‘‘Colts keep together 
when off in a back pasture like this. ’’ 

But when he went on calling and they still 
did not come, we began really to fear that they 
had got out and strayed. 

‘*Let’s go round the fence,’’ Addison said at 
last, ‘‘and see if we find a gap, or hoofprints 
on the outside, where they have jumped over. ”’ 

He and Theodora went one way, Ellen and 
I the other. We met halfway round the clearing 
without having discovered either gaps in the 
fence or tracks outside. Remembering that 
horses, when rolling, sometimes get cast in 
hollows between knolls, we searched the entire 
clearing, and even looked into the old barn, the 
door of which stood slightly ajar; but we found 
no trace of the missing animals and began to 
believe that they really had jumped out. 

We gave the seven colts their salt and were 
about to start home to report to the old squire 
when Ellen remarked that we had not actually 
looked among the alders down by the brook, 
where the colts went for water. 

‘‘Oh, but those colts would not stay down 
there by themselves all this time with us call- 
ing them!’’ Addison exclaimed. 

‘*But let’s just take a look, to be certain,’’ 
Ellen replied, and she and I ran down there. 

We had no more than pushed our way 
through the alder clumps when two crows rose 
silently and went flapping away; and then I 
caught sight of something that made me stop 
short: the body of one of the Morgan colts— 
our Lib—lying close to the brook! 

““Oh!’? gasped Ellen. ‘‘It’s dead!’? 

Pushing on through the alders, we saw one 
of the Percherons near the Morgan. The sight 
affected Ellen so much that she turned back; 
but I went on and a little farther up the 
brook found the sorrel lying stark and stiff. 

A moment later Ellen returned, with Addison 
and Theodora. Both girls were moved to tears 
as they gazed at poor Sylph; they felt even 
worse about her than about our own Morgan. 

‘*Oh, what will Mrs. Kennard say ?’’ Ellen 
cried. ‘‘How dreadfully she will feel!’’ 

Addison closely examined the bodies of the 
colts. ‘‘I cannot understand what did it!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘No marks. No blood. It wasn’t 
wild animals. It couldn’t have been lightning, 
for there hasn’t been a thundershower this 
season. Must be something they’ve eaten. ’’ 

We looked all along the brook, but could see 
no Indian poke, the fresh growths of which 
will poison stock. Nor had we ever seen ground 
hemlock or poisonous ivy there. The clearing 
was nearly all good, grassy upland such as 
farmers consider as safe pasturage. Truly the 
shadow of tragedy seemed to hover there. 

We bore our sorrowful tidings home, and the 
old squire was as much astonished and mystified 
as everyone else. None of us had the ‘heart 
either to carry the sad news or even to send 
word of it to Mrs. Kennard; but we notified 
the owner of the Percherons at once. He came 
to look into the matter the next morning. 

The affair made an unusual stir, and all that 
Monday a considerable number of persons 
walked up to the clearing to see if they could 
determine the cause of the colts’ mysterious 
death. Many and various were the conjectures. 
Some professed to believe that the colts had 
been wantonly poisoned, and even mentioned 
the name of queer old Hewey Glinds, an aged 





and rheumatic hunter 
who lived in a lonely 
cabin up in the great 
woods. ‘‘ It’s a state- 
prison offense to lay 
poison for domestic an- 
imals,’’ we overheard 
several of them say ; but 
no one could find any 
motive for such a deed, 
either on the part of old 
Hewey or of anyone 
else. 

The owner of the Per- 
eheron brought a horse 
doctor, who made a care- 
ful examination, but he 
was unable todetermine 
anything more than that 
the horses had died of a 
virulent poison. We bur- 
ied them that afternoon. 

Before night the news 
had reached Mrs. Ken- 
nard. In her grief she 
notonly reproached her- 
self bitterly for allowing 
Sylph to be turned out 
in so wild a place but 
held the old squire and 
all of us as somehow 
to blame for her pet’s 
death. The owner of the 
Percheron also intimat- 
ed that he should hold 
us liable for his loss, 
although when a man turns his stock out in a 
neighbor’s pasture it is generally on the under- 
standing that it is at his own risk. He took 
away his other Percheron colt; and during the 
day all the other persons who had colts up there 
took their animals home. In all respects the 
occurrence was most disagreeable—a truly black 
Monday with us. The old squire said little, 
except that he wanted the right thing done. 

For an hour or more after we went to bed 
that night Addison and I lay talking about the 
affair, but we could think of no explanation of 
the strange occurrence and at last fell asleep. 
The next morning, however, the solution of 
the mystery flashed into Addison’s mind. As 
we were dressing at five o’clock, he suddenly 
turned to me and exclaimed in a queer voice: 

‘*T know what killed those colts!’’ 

‘*What?’’ I asked. 

‘*That fox bed!’’ 

For a whole minute we stood there, half 
dressed, looking at each other in consternation. 
Without doubt, the blame for the loss of the 
colts was on us. What the consequences might 
be we hardly dared to think. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ I exclaimed. 

Addison looked alarmed as he answered in a 
low tone, ‘‘ Keep quiet—till we think it over. ’’ 

‘*We must tell the old squire,’’ I said. 

‘*But there’s Willis,’? Addison reminded me. 
‘Tt was Willis who made the bed, you know. ”’ 

The old clearing was, as I have said, a great 
place for foxes; and the preceding fall Addison 
and I, wishing to add to the fund we were 
accumulating for our expenses when we should 
go away to college, had entered into a kind of 
partnership with Willis Murch—a young neigh- 
bor—to do a little trapping up there. Addison 
and I were little more than silent partners, 
however ; Willis actually tended the traps. 

But there are years, as every trapper knows, 
when you cannot get a fox into a steel trap by 
any amount of artfulness. What the reason is, 
I do not know, unless some fox that has been 
trapped and that has escaped passes the word 
round among all the other foxes. There were 
plenty of foxes coming to the clearing; we 
never went up there without seeing fresh sign 
about the old barn. Yet Willis got no fox. - 

What is more strange, it was so all over New 
England that fall: foxes kept clear of steel 
traps. As the fur market was quick, certain 
city dealers began sending out offers of fox 
pills to trappers whom they had on their lists. 
Willis received one of those letters and showed 
it to us. The fox pills were, of course, poison 
and were to be inclosed in little balls of tallow 
and laid where foxes were known to come. 

Trappers were advised to use them but were 
properly cautioned how and where to expose 
them. After picking up one of the pills, a fox 
would make for the nearest running water as 
fast as he could go; and that was the place 


“DON'T SAY A WORDI" 
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HE EXCLAIMED. 


for the trapper to look for him, for, after drink- 
ing, the fox soon expired. It has been argued 
that poison is more humane than the steel trap, 
since it brings a quick death ; but both are cruel. 
There are also other considerations that weigh 
against the use of poison; but at that time 
there was no law against it. 

The furrier who wrote to Willis offered to 
send him a box of those fox pills for seventy- 
five cents. We talked it over and agreed to try 
it, and Addison and I contributed the money. 

A few days later Willis received the pills 
and proceeded to lay them out after a plan of 
his own. He cut several tallow candles into 
pieces about an inch long, and embedded a pill 
in each. When he had prepared twenty or more 
of those pieces of poisoned tallow, he put them 
in what he called a fox bed, of oat chaff, behind 
that old barn. The bed was about as large as 
the floor of a small room. At that time of year 
farmers were killing poultry, and Willis col- 
lected a basketful of chickens’ and turkeys’ 
heads to put into the bed along with the pieces 
of tallow. He thought that the foxes would 
smell the heads and dig the bed over. 

We had said nothing to anyone about it. The 
old squire was away from home; but we knew 
pretty well that he would not approve of that 
method of getting foxes. Indeed, he had little 
sympathy with the use of traps. Willis was 
the only one who looked after the bed, or, 
indeed, who went up to the clearing at all. 

During the next three or four weeks Willis 
gathered in not less than ten pelts, I think. 
They were mostly red foxes, but one-was a 
large ‘‘ crossed gray,’’ the skin of which 
brought twenty-two dollars. After every few 
days Willis ‘‘doctored’’ the bed with more 
pills; he probably used more than a hundred. 

What had happened to the colts was now 
clear. They had nuzzled that chaff for the oat 
grains that were left in it and had picked up 
some of those little balls of tallow. We won- 
dered now that we had not at once guessed the 
cause of their death, and we wondered, too, 
that we had not thought of the fox bed and 
the danger from it when we first turned the 
colts into the pasture. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that it had never occurred to us that fox 
pills would poison colts as well as foxes. 

All that day as we worked we brooded over 
it; and that evening, when we had done the 
chores, we stole off to the Murches’ and, calling 
Willis out, told him about it and asked him 
what he thought we had better do. At first he 
was incredulous, then thoroughly alarmed. It 
was not so much the thought of having to settle 
for the loss of the horses that terrified him as 
it was the dread that he might be imprisoned 
for exposing poison to domestic animals. 

‘**Don’t say a word!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Nobody 
knows about that fox bed. If we keep still, it 
will never come out. ’’ 

Addison and I both felt that such secrecy 
would leave us with a mighty mean feeling in 
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“NOBODY KNOWS ABOUT THAT FOX BED. 
IT WILL NEVER COME OUT" 


our hearts; but Willis begged us never to say a 
word about it to anyone. He was as penitent as 
we were, I think; but the thought that he 
might have to go to jail filled him with panic. 

We went home in a very uncomfortable frame 
of mind, without having reached any decision. 

‘*We’ve got to square this somehow, ’’ Addi- 
son said. ‘‘If I had the money, I’d settle for the 
colts and say nothing more to Willis about it. ’’ 

‘*Money wouldn’t make Mrs. Kennard feel 
much better,’’ I said. 

‘*That’s so; but we might find a pretty sorrel 
colt somewhere, and make her a present of it 
in place of Sylph—if we only had the money. ’’ 

If it had not been for Willis, I rather think 
that we should have gone to the old squire that 
very evening and told him the whole story ; but 
the legal consequences of the affair troubled us, 
and since they affected Willis more than they 
affected us we did not like to say anything. 

Week after week went by without our being 
able to bring ourselves to confess. The conceal- 
ment was a source of daily uneasiness to us; 
although we rarely spoke of the affair to each 
other, it was always on our minds. Whenever 
we did speak of it together, Addison would say, 
‘*We’ve got to straighten that out,’’ or, ‘‘i hate 
to have that colt scrape hanging on us in this 
way.’’ We tried several times to get Willis’s 
consent to our telling the old squire; but he had 
brooded over the thing so long that he had con- 
vineed himself that if his act became known 
he would surely be sent to the penitentiary. 

So there the matter lay covered up all 
summer until one afternoon in September, when 
the old squire drove to the village to contract 
for his apple barrels, and I went with him to 
get a pair of boots. Just as we were starting 
for home we met Mrs. Kennard. Previously 
she had often visited us at the farm, but since 
the death of Sylph she had not come near us. 
The old squire tried to-day to be more cordial 
than ever, but Mrs. Kennard answered him 
rather coldly. She started on, but turned sud- 
denly and asked whether we had learned any- 
thing more about the death of those colts. 

‘*And, oh, do you think that poor Sylph lay 
there, suffering, a long time?’’ she exclaimed, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘‘I keep thinking of it.’’ 

‘*‘No, we have learned nothing more,’’ the 
old squire said gently. ‘‘It was a mysterious 
affair; but I think all three of the colts died 
suddenly, within a few minutes. ’’ 

That was all he could say to comfort her, 
and Mrs. Kennard walked slowly away with 
her handkerchief at her eyes. It was painful, 
and I sat there in the wagon feeling like a 
mean little malefactor. 

‘*Very singular about those colts,’’ the old 
squire remarked partly to me, partly to him- 
self, as we drove on. ‘‘A strange thing.’’ 

Sudden resolution nerved me. I was sick of 
skulking. ‘‘Sir,’’ said I, swallowing hard sev- 
eral times. ‘‘I know what killed those colts!’’ 

The old squire glanced quickly at me, started 
to speak, but, seeing how greatly agitated I 
was, kindly refrained from questioning me. 

‘*It was fox pills!’’ I blurted out. ‘‘Willis 
Murch and Ad and I had a fox bed up there 
last winter. We never thought of it when the 
colts were put in. They ate the poison pills.’’ 

The old squire made no comment, and I 
plunged into further details. 

‘*That accounts for it, then,’’ he said at last. 

I had expected him to speak plainly to me 
about those fox pills, but he merely asked me 
what I thought of using poison in trapping. 

‘*T never would use it again!’’ I exclaimed 
hotly. ‘‘I’ve had enough of it!’’ 

‘“‘T am glad you see it so,’’ he remarked. 
‘It is a bad method. You never know what 
may come of it. Hounds or deer may get it, or 
sheep, or young cattle, or even children. ’’ 

We drove on in silence for some minutes. 
Clearly the old squire was having me do my 








<> 


own thinking; for he now asked me 
what I thought should be done next. 

‘*Ad thinks we ought to square it 
up somehow,’’ I replied. 

The old squire nodded. ‘‘I am glad 
to hear that,’’ he said. ‘‘What does 
Addison think we ought to do?’’ 

‘* Pay Mr. Cutter for that Per- 
cheron colt.’’ 

‘*Yes, and Mrs. Kennard ?’’ 

‘*He thinks we could find another 
sorrel colt somewhere and make her 
a present of it.’’ 

The old squire nodded again. ‘‘I 
see. Perhaps we can.’’ Then, after 
a minute, ‘‘And what about letting 
this be known ?”’ 

‘‘Willis is scared,’’ I said. ‘* Addi- 
son thinks it would be about as well 
now to settle up if we can and say 
nothing. ’’ 

The old squire did not reply to 
that for some moments. I thought he 
was not so well pleased. ‘‘I do not 
believe that, in the circumstances, 
Willis need fear being imprisoned, ’’ 
he said finally, ‘‘and I see no reason 
for further concealment. True, sev- 
eral months have passed and people 
have mostly forgotten it; perhaps 
not much good would come from 
publishing the facts abroad. We’ll f 
think it over.’’ : 
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After a minute he said, ‘‘I’m glad 
you told me of this,’’ and, turning, 
shook hands with me gravely. 

‘*Ad and I don’t want you to think that we 
expect you to square this up for us!’’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We want to do something to pay the 
bill ourselves, and to pay you for Lib, too.’’ 

The old squire laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I see how you 
feel,’’ he said. ‘‘Would you like me to give 
you and Addison a job on shares this fall or 
winter, so that you could straighten this out?’’ 

‘‘'Yes, sir, we would,’’ said I earnestly. 
‘* And make Willis help, too!’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ the old squire said and laughed 
again. ‘‘I agree with you that Willis should | 
do his part. Nothing like square dealing, is 
there, my son?’’ he went on. ‘‘It makes us all 
feel better, doesn’t it?’’ 

And he gave me a brisk little pat on the 
shoulder that made me feel quite like a man. 

How much better I felt after that talk with 
the old squire! I felt as blithe as a bird; and 
when we got home I ran and frisked and | 
whistled all the way to the pasture, where I 
went to drive home the Jersey herd. The only 
qualm I felt was that I had acted without 
Addison’s consent; but his first words when I 
had told him relieved me on that score. 

‘*T’m glad of it!’’ he said. ‘‘We’ve been in 
that fox bed long enough. Now let Willis 
squirm.’’ And when I told him of the old 
squire’s arrangement for our paying off the 
debt, he said, ‘‘ That suits me. But we’ll make 
Willis work!’’ 

We went over to tell Willis that evening. He 
was, I think, even more relieved than we were ; 
in the weeks of anxiety that he had passed he 
had determined that nothing would ever induce 
him to use poison again for trapping animals. 

At that time many new telegraph lines were 
being put up in Maine; and the old squire had 
recently accepted a contract for three thousand 
cedas poles, twenty feet long, at the rate of 
twenty-five cents a pole. Up in lot ‘‘No. 5,’’ 
near Lurvey’s Stream, there was plenty of 
cedar suitable for the purpose; the poles could 
be floated down to the point of delivery. The 
old squire let us furnish a thousand of those 
poles, putting in our own labor at cutting and 
hauling. And in that way we earned the money 
to pay for the damage done by our fox pills. 

Mr. Cutter, the owner of the Percheron, was 
willing to settle his loss for one hundred dol- 
lars; and during the winter, by dint of many 
inquiries, we heard of another sorrel, a three- 
year-old, which we purchased for a hundred 
and fifteen dollars. We took Mr. Kennard into 
our confidence and with his connivance planned 
a pleasant surprise for his wife. While Theodora 
and Elien, who had accompanied us to the vil- 
lage, were entertaining Mrs. Kennard indoors, 
the old squire and Addison and I smuggled the 
colt into the little stable and put her in the same 
stall where Sylph had once stood. When all 
was ready, Mr. Kennard went in and said: 

‘*Louise, Sylph’s got back! Come out to the 
stable!’’ 

Wonderingly Mrs. Kennard followed him out 
to the stable. For a moment she gazed, aston- 
ished; then, of course, she guessed the ruse. 
“Oh, but it isn’t Sylph!’’ she cried. ‘‘It isn’t 
half so pretty!’’ And out came her pocket 
handkerchief again. 

The old squire took her gently by the hand. 
‘‘It’s the best we could do,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
hope you will accept her with our best wishes. ’’ 

Truth to say, Mrs. Kennard’s tears were 
soon dried; and before long the new colt be- 
came almost as great a pet as the lost Sylph. 

We were a happy family as we drove home 
from the village that night. 

‘*Don’t you ever forget, and don’t you ever 
let me forget, how the old squire has helped us 
out of this scrape,’’ Ad said to me that night 
after we had gone upstairs. ‘‘He’s an old Chris- 
tian. If he ever needs a friend in his old age 





and I fail him, let my name be Ichabod!’’ 
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“GOT ANY MONEY, ELLIOTT? THESE THINGS CLEANED OUT MY POCKETS" 


THE DESERT-ISLAND 


C8y Beth yD Gliderat 


care to be shipwrecked on a 
desert island with her.’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know, Joyee,’’ 
Kenneth objected. ‘‘She’d be good 
company, whatever else she’d be. ’”’ 

His sister smiled with superior wisdom. ‘‘I’m | 
not so sure about that.’’ 

‘*When you take it into your head to be down | 
on a person, Joyce —’ 

‘*But I’m not down on Elliott, Ken. On the | 
contrary, I like her very much. I agree with | 
you she is the best of company—here and now. 
But—good company ten miles from a mirror 
and a porcelain tub and three daintily served 
meals a day! She is the most incompetent 
person I ever saw. She can’t even hook her- 
self up.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Kenneth, ‘‘what girl can?’’ 

‘*In front, goosey! She calls Marie every 
time. No, I shouldn’t want to have to depend 
on her for anything. ’’ 

Kenneth reflected that if his eminently prac- 
tical sister had not been so pretty herself a 
fellow who did not know her might have been 
tempted to think of sour grapes. As it was, the 
most impetuous could not accuse Joyce of jeal- 
ousy. ‘‘When a girl’s as pretty as that,’’ he 


- S: E’S pretty, but I shouldn’t 
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said aloud, ‘‘she doesn’t need to be com- 
petent. ’’ 
‘*Lucky for Elliott,’’ Joyce responded 


lightly. 

As an ornament, however,—and Joyce was 
as quick as her brother to realize the fact, —the 
girl who was their summer guest had already 
proved unqualifiedly successful. She could 
make the stupidest party move with spirit and 
snap. Before a shy girl knew what was hap- 
pening to her, Elliott, by a word, a smile, a 
friendly taking-for-granted, had made her free 
of the charmed circle that only a moment before 
the girl had eyed admiringly from outside. 
That was why, although many persons had 
expressed the equivalent of Joyce’s wish not to 
be shipwrecked with Elliott Lake on a desert 
island, everyone loved her, and no one ever 
thought her purse-proud or conceited. 

Elliott herself had noticed the difference 
between herself and her competent cousins— 
noticed and admired without in the least think- 
ing of emulating. In fact, she stood a little in 
awe of Joyce and her ability to care for herself 
in emergencies. Not that Elliott suffered in 
cases of emergency. There was always some 
one present to take care of her. It had always 
been the world’s way to take care of Elliott. 

‘*Anyone want to run up to Haysville with 
me this forenoon ?’’ Kenneth inquired the next 
morning at the breakfast table. 

““I’d like to, but I can’t,’’ said his sister 
promptly. ‘‘I promised to play tennis with Sue 
Doakes this morning. ’’ 

‘*How about you, Elliott?’’ 

‘*T’d like to, and I can,’’ said the guest. 
‘*‘When do we start?’’ 

‘*Any old time. Father’s in no hurry for his 
package to get to Judge Scoville. ’’ 

‘‘I’d rather like to get off fairly early. The 
boy you call Blister Brown spoke of coming 
over this morning. I told him I wasn’t at all 
sure we should be at home. I hate to hurt his 
feelings, but —’’ 

‘*Blister? We’ll start as soon as I can bring 
the car round. ’’ 

‘*T hardly think there’s need of such haste. ’’ 

‘*You don’t know Blister,’’ Joyce said. ‘‘If 








I were you, Ken, I shouldn’t wait 
to finish my breakfast. ’’ 

Amid much raillery and many 
pretended alarms the two started. 

‘*You’ll know we’re home when 
you see us!’’ Kenneth called back 
over his shoulder as the gray car slid smoothly 
away. The radiantly pretty girl beside him 
waved her hand. 

June slipped by them on either hand, fields 
beg buttercups and daisies, winged with bobo- 
links. June laughed from the blue sky above 
| them and wafted fragrance into their faces. 

They did their errand in quaint little Hays- 
ville and swung on into the country again. 

‘*Any hurry about going home to Blister ?’’ 

‘*Not a bit. But he wouldn’t wait.’’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t he, though! Say, there’s a jolly 
inn up here twenty miles farther. Let’s have 
luncheon there and come home this afternoon. ’’ 

‘*Lovely! You told them not to expect us too 
soon. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, they’ll not worry. They know me!’’ 

Elliott smiled. ‘‘This is much better than 
that absurd Blister,’’ she said. 

‘*You bet. Deer-Leap Inn is better yet.’’ 

‘*Deer-Leap Inn? What a delicious name!’’ 

But the day had other plans for the two in 
the gray car. Haysville was no more than three 
miles behind them when the car stopped— 
stopped gently, deliberately, but none the less 
finally. Kenneth got out to investigate, and 
Elliott sat still and looked at the scenery. 

Presently Kenneth came round to her side. 
‘‘Nothing much the matter, I guess, but I shall 
have to get into the tool kit under the seat.’’ 

Elliott jumped nimbly to the ground. 
‘*Stalled? I don’t mind—in a place like this. ’’ 

Kenneth tinkered for a while with the 
engine, and Elliott watched the squirrels. 
Then the boy pulled on a pair of overalls and 
crawled under the car. A little later he crawled 
out again and approached his cousin, with a 
curious look on his dark, tanned face. 

‘*Afraid we won’t make Deer-Leap to-day. 
There’s pretty much everything the matter 
with her. Tim was to have gone over her yes- 
terday. Evidently he didn’t. I was running 
away from Blister so hard I forgot to look and 
see what Tim had done. ’’ 

Then Elliott justified Kenneth’s opinion of 
her. She laughed and her face dimpled as she 
said, ‘‘Anyway, we’ve escaped Blister. ’’ 

Kenneth nodded approvingly. ‘‘ You’re game. 
There’s a garage up the road a quarter of a 
mile. It may have what I need. Anyway, I’ll 
telephone from there to have them send up 
Tim with the runabout. ’’ 

‘“*You will do no such thing! I’m going 
home with you when you’ ve fixed the car.’’ 

‘*Good sport. I’ll be as quick as I can. Want 
to walk up to the garage?’’ 

She took three steps beside him, then paused. 
‘‘Oughtn’t some one to stay here?’’ 

‘*The car can’t run off.’’ 

‘*No.’’ The girl’s mind was working in un- 
familiar channels. ‘‘I think I’ll stay, though. ’’ 

Half an hour later he was back loaded with 
what seemed to Elliott a curious collection of 
objects. ‘‘Guess I can manage to make her go 
with these. I telephoned home—told ’em we 
were stuck, but would be along sometime before 
dark. Got any money, Elliott? These things 
cleaned out my pockets. ’’ 

‘*Why, no, I never thought of bringing any. ’’ 

‘*No reason why you should. It might be 
handy if you had, though. Strictly cash business 





up the road. Lucky I got in when 1 
did. The fellow was shutting up shop. 
Going to Burlington for the day.’’ 

Once more Kenneth arrayed him- 
self in the overalls and crawled under 
the car. Fora while his cousin sat on 
a shady rock and watched him. He 
seemed, shé observed, to be very 
happy and expert and greasy. Then, 
since nothing appeared to be going 
to happen immediately, she got up 
and wandered along the road over 
which they had come. Presently she 
wandered back again and, sauntering 
on, rounded the curve ahead. There 
through the trees rose the chimneys 
of a farmhouse. She walked toward 
it. Across the road from the house 
was a great field of strawberries, 
scattered over with busy pickers. 

Elliott stopped beside the fence. 
She had taken off her hat, and the 
breeze was playing with her hair. A 
sunbonneted girl nearing the end of 
her row looked up and smiled shyly. 

‘Tt looks like hot work,’’ Elliott 
said, smiling back. 

‘**Tt is,’’ replied the girl; ‘‘but the 
pay’s good—twenty cents an hour.’’ 
From where she stooped above her 
row, she could see only the lovely 
hatless head and a pair of white- 
clad shoulders. ‘‘Want a job?’’ 

‘*Thanks; I’ll know where to get 
it when I do.’’ With a chuckle she 
added, ‘‘Do they let you eat them ?’’ 

‘*He lets you eat all you like if you have 
enough baskets to your credit. You mostly 
can’t, though. Picking takes away your appe- 
tite, seems like. ’’ 

When Elliott returned to the car Kenneth was 
surveying it ruefully. ‘‘The thing won’t go,’’ 
he reported bluntly. ‘‘ Are you good for a hike 
to the railway, Elliott? Guess I’ll have to 
borrow some money first. ’’ 

‘Perfectly good. This is rather a lark.’’ 

‘*T ought to be kicked for getting you into 
it. If I’d stopped to look over the car —’’ 

‘*Blister might have been upon us. ’’ 

At that, because they were young and light- 
hearted, they laughed hilariously. 

Kenneth put away tools and overalls and 
cleaned himself with sand soap at the brook. 
‘*We’ll go to that farmhouse and ask for a drink 
of milk,’’ he said as he rejoined her. ‘‘Then 
I’ll borrow the price of two tickets home. The 
farmer will tow the car into his barn, and we’ll 
send for it to-morrow. Hungry? If they ask 
us to stay to dinner we won’t say no.’’ 

‘**T thought I was feeling rather queer,’’ she 
admitted. ‘‘Now I know what the matter is.’’ 

He stared frankly. ‘‘Haven’t you ever been 
hungry before ?’’ 

‘*Not so hungry as this. I—I rather like it 
for a change. ’’ 

The berry pickers were straggling across the 
road when they arrived. Kenneth explained 
their predicament to a big man in shirt sleeves, 
whose eyes, Elliott noticed, had a curiously 
penetrative quality. 

‘*Sit right down and have dinner with us,’’ 
said the farmer cordially. ‘‘ Draw up anywhere 
you see a place. ’’ 

They ‘‘drew up,’’ and dainty Elliott found 
herself at a long table where a dozen hungry 
men and women plied knives and forks busily 
and talked little. Beside her sat the girl with 
whom she had spoken over the fence, very 
dumb and shy now that she had a chance to 
view the stranger more fully. Under the influ- 
ence of Elliott’s unaffected friendliness, how- 
ever, she soon felt at ease. 

‘*He’s queer,’’ she confided, nodding at her 
employer, ‘‘awful queer in spots, but the kind- 
est man that ever breathed. ’’ 

‘*He is certainly very kind to us.’’ 

The girl drew her mouth into a queer little 
pucker. ‘‘City folks call him a character. ’’ 

‘*Kat fast, if you’re hungry,’’ Kenneth sug- 
gested from the other side. ‘‘I’ll bet they go 
through a meal like a shot here. ’’ 

Elliott hurried, — at least she thought she 
did, — but before she had half satisfied her 
hunger for chicken, cottage pudding was mak- 
ing its appearance. And then, to her amaze- 
ment, men and women began to pop up here 
and there from their places and stride out, 
banging the screen door behind them. 

‘*We’re always glad to feed folks well here, ’’ 
the farmer said in reply to Kenneth’s thanks. 
‘*Glad to set anybody on his way. If a fellow 
wants bad enough to get on, he’s generally 
ready to give a return for value received. ’’ 

Kenneth flushed. ‘‘I’ll be up again to- 
morrow. As I said, that garage rather cleaned 
me out this morning. ’’ 

‘*That’s all right. I wasn’t asking for money. 
We’re short of hands to-day, and the berries 
must be picked or rot. Think you two could 
help us a bit this afternoon in the field ?’’ 

The manner was offhand, the words unem- 
phatic, but behind words and manner a keen 
look in the eyes quickened Kenneth’s faculties. 

‘‘Why, yes, certainly. I—just let me tele- 
phone—telephone home—for them to send up a 
car for my cousin, and —’’ 

‘*Nonsense!”’ Elliott interrupted. ‘‘ You will 
do no such thing, Kenneth. How could we 
help you?’’ she asked, turning to the man. 

‘* You could pick berries,’’ he answered. 
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‘‘We’re three girls short of what we need, and 
the weather man predicts showers to-night. ’’ 

‘*Would that hurt the berries?’’ 

‘Ruin ’em—the ripe ones.’’ 

‘*Then of course we’ll help. ’’ 

Kenneth intervened. ‘‘But, Elliott, it’s hot. 
The sun—it might make you sick.’’ 

‘*‘Sick!’’ she cried. ‘‘Haven’t I played golf 
for hours in the sun? But I do want,’’ she 
turned to the farmer’s daughter, ‘‘I do want 
a sunbonnet. ’’ 

Ten minutes later, with her cherished ele- 
gance hidden under a sunbonnet and an envel- 
oping apron, Elliott was in the berry field. 
Kenneth vowed to stand by, as he said, ‘‘to 
pick up the pieces’’ ; but soon, to his surprise, 
he found he must bestir himself to keep pace 
with his dainty cousin. Berry picking was new 


THE 


TANDING by the corner of the old barn, 
with the keen northwest wind whipping 
the tails of his blue frock round his legs, 

Uncle Nate Bancroft shaded his eyes with his 
hand. Far down the road the old white horse 
was climbing the hill. When he had made sure 
that the sleigh was filled with boys, he hobbled 
in to the warm fire, for his arch enemy, rheu- 
matism, had laid him low. 

‘‘T vow, Horace,’’ he said, when his grand- 
son, just arrived with two friends from Boston, 
had come in and the greetings were over, ‘*I’m 
glad you got here—I’m glad you’re here!’’ 

‘*That’s funny,’’ said Horace, grinning. ‘‘I 
thought you’d be mad.’’ 

‘“They’re layin’ to build a new railrud be- 
tween here and Marshfield,’’ Uncle Nate went 
on. ‘‘ Gonna go right by the quarry — right 
through the corner of the ten-acre lot.’’ 

‘*T know,’’ replied Horace. ‘‘I saw it in the 
paper last week. I thought then that it would 
make your quarry worth something.’’ He 
squinted along his rifle barrel. ‘‘Many deer up 
that way this year?’’ 

‘*Goodness!’’ groaned his grandfather as he 
eased himself into his chair. ‘‘I ain’t been up 
there these five year, not sense I went up and 
quarried out the last holdin’ stun.’’ 

Noticing the puzzled look on the faces of 
Horace’s two companions, Wallace and Char- 
ley Adams, he explained. 

‘*You see, it’s this way : My father had twelve 
hundred acres of timberland up toward the 
Lost Nation—on top of Eagle Ledge part of it; 
and they’s some of the finest blue granite in 
the country there. He sold the land to Fred 
Harriman, but reserved the quarry. Fred said 
if the quarry was abandoned for good he 
wanted it to revert to him, so father put it in 
the writin’s.’’ 

‘*That’s where we’re going hunting,’’ said 
Horace. ‘‘It’s fifteen miles from here, over in 
the edge of Victory—not a house within ten 
miles—all kinds of game, deer and par- 
tridge—some people say there’s bear and 
panther. ’’ 

‘*Don’t get these boys all excited up 
before bedtime,’’ said Aunt Marilla. 
‘*Come in to your supper now and tell 
me about the folks. ’’ 

‘*Here it is!’’ said Uncle Nate, who 
had been rummaging in his desk. 

‘*Come on to your supper, Nate,’’ said 
Aunt Marilla impatiently. ‘‘ That old 
quarry can wait till afterwards. ’’ 

They sat down at the table, and the 
old man absently passed things round 
with one hand and held the deed in the 
other as he looked for the explaining 
clause. Suddenly he read aloud: 

“*To have and to hold their heirs and 
assigns forever, except as follows: If the 
aforesaid Wm Bancroft or his heirs or 
assigns shall quarry or cause to be quar- 
ried from the aforesaid quarry and deliv- 
ered to the town clerk of Hartwick town, 
one cubic foot or more of granite once 
every five years or oftener, then the 
quarry, derricks, machinery, tools and 
the surrounding land as heretofore de- 
scribed, shall remain the property of Wm 
or his heirs and assigns. Otherwise it 
shall revert to the aforesaid Fred Harri- 
man, or his heirs and assigns. ’’ 

‘*How early do we start in the morn- 
ing?’’ asked Horace of his grandfather. 

‘*For the land’s sake! I hain’t sot eyes 
on ye for six months, and ye can’t stand 
it to stay here ten minutes !’’ scolded his 
grandmother. ‘‘ Nate, too, all he can 
think about is stone!’’ 


His grandfather folded up the paper. ‘‘His | 
visit’ll have to wait. He’s got just three days | 
to quarry the holdin’ stun and git it out here; | 


and it’ll take a day to git in there.’’ 

The three boys looked at him. 

‘*T quarried out the last stun on the 22d of 
November, 1912,’’ continued the old man, look- 
ing at a notation on the edge of the papers. 
‘*This is the 19th of November, 1917.’’ 

‘*How do you quarry granite?’’ asked 
Charley Adams. 

‘* Horace knows,’’ said Uncle Nate. ‘‘ He 
helped me split granite fence posts last summer. 


The new railrud goes across the corner of the | 


work to both, but Elliott had nimble fingers 
and a good brain. She watched her neighbors 
for a little while and then set to work with 
head as well as hands. 

‘*T’]l beat you, Ken!’’ she called blithely. 
‘*T’ll bet I can pick faster than you.’’ 

The sun beat down on the rows of ripe ber- 
ries and the backs of the pickers. The cousins’ 
cheeks flushed ; their backs ached ; perspiration 
beaded their foreheads. 

‘*Getting tired?’’ asked Kenneth. 

‘«Tired ?’’ She pushed up the sunbonnet with 
the back of a pink-stained hand. ‘‘Why, yes, 
but I’m not going to stop. We mustn’t think of 
it. We must finish this field before night, Ken. 
If it should rain —’’ She squinted at the sun. 
‘‘They’re still one hand short, you know.’’ 

The boy mopped his forehead and bent once 
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more to his work. Elliott’s fingers moved more 
swiftly. She was hot, oh, yes, she was hot and 
sticky and stained and tired. She wanted to 
stop, how she wanted to stop and turn once 
more into immaculate Elliott Lake, and yet— 
and yet—under the heat and stain and sticki- 
ness dwelt a curious new feeling that she liked. 

‘*Well, well, you two are first-rate help,’’ 
voice interrupted them at last. ‘‘Want to hire 
out for the season ?’’ 


and the farmer continued: ‘‘ Better stop and 
clean up now. 
down to the 5.20.’’ 

‘*Will the berries be finished in time ?’’ Elliott 
asked, surveying the field. 

‘*Pretty near all in now,’’ the man replied. 

Then he paid his two newest workers and 
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Chapter ao in which Harriman hears the news about 
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lot—we can run a spur right under 
the derrick as easy as lying.’”’ 

‘* Say, that close!’’ said Horace. 
‘*Tt’ll make the quarry worth a good 
deal, won’t it?’’ 

‘*Hayden said seven or eight year 
ago that he’d give me fifty thousand 
dollars fer it if it was on a railrud,’’ 
replied Uncle Nate, ‘‘but that he wouldn’t 
give me fifty cents fer it the way it was.’’ 

‘*Fifty thousand!’’ the boys exclaimed. 

‘* You see, now,’’ continued Uncle Nate, 
‘Show bad I want some one I can trust to go 
and quarry the holdin’ stun. I can’t go—I can 
hardly walk to the barn. I dassn’t try to hire 
anyone; can’t tell but they’d let it go till ’twas 
too late or mabbe be bought off. I’ve got to 
have somebody I can depend on.’’ 

‘*We’ll do it,’’ said Horace heartily. ‘‘Two 
hours after we get there we’ll have a stone 
split off and up on top.’’ 

‘*You’ve been in there three-four times, ain’t 
you?’’ asked Uncle Nate. 

‘* Twice with father, and last year with 
George Kibbe and Uncle Herm Marsh. Where 
had we better try to get a piece?’’ 

‘*Down in the hole. You can’t split up any- 
thing that’s loose—that wouldn’t be quarryin’. 
You’ll have to break it off the ledge. Take in 
a hand sled and draw it down to where the 
team has to stop, and Bill’ll be in there to draw 
it out Thursday, the 22d. Then you can hunt 
all you want to.’’ 

‘* We’ll do it!’’? Horace exclaimed. ‘‘ Now, 
then, about deer runs!’’ 

The laws of Vermont allowed deer hunting 
for a time in the latter part of November. The 





DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER 


FOR ANOTHER SECOND OR TWO THEIR 
“A RAILRUD!I WHO SAYS SO?” 


boys had made the trip up from Boston for the 
purpose of hunting, and they spent the rest of 
the evening in discussing their prospects. They 
went to bed early in the little bedrooms up- 
stairs. The sighing, chilly wind, laden with 
the smell of spruce and fir, lulled them to sleep. 
At four o’clock the next morning Bill 
Batchum, the hired man, called up the stairs: 
‘*Horace Adams Josephus Van Huten Ray 
Beals, Jr.! You hyper right down here! Jest 
as soon as yeou can eat we’ll start. I’ve got 
the caows milked and all the chores done. 
Uncle Nate’s hed me up sense two o’clock. ”” 
It was pitch dark as the two little Morgans 














danced out of the circle of light 
thrown by the lantern and snatched 
the light pung off up the road. 

**Stop in and see how Fred’s gettin’ 
along!’’ Uncle Nate shouted after 
them. ‘‘If it snows much, look out 
for slides on Kagle Ledge!’’ 

On either side of them the dim 
shapes of old Buffalo and Spruce mountains 
loomed high. The wind roared on the high 
levels, and the three or four inches of snow 
furnished barely enough for sleighing. By day- 
light they were beyond the last farm, working 
their way up an old logging road. The horses 
picked their way over logs and boulders, as sure- 
footed as deer, and the pung almost tore itself 
to pieces bounding from one bump to another. 

‘* By George! ’’ complained Horace, as he 
held to the seat with both hands. ‘‘I don’t see 
how Fred Harriman ever drives over this road 
three times a week. Every time I bounce up 
in the air I meet myself coming back. ’’ 

‘*Does anyone live up here?’’ asked Charley. 

‘*Sure thing he lives here, has fer thutty-five 
year, and, what’s more, gathers swill round 
the village three times a week,’’ said Bill. 

They rounded a turn and came to a little 
cluster of gray, unpainted buildings. 

‘*Five mile,’’ said Bill. ‘‘The taown’s tried 
to buy ’im out so they wouldn’t hev to keep 
the rud open, but he won’t sell. They say he 
hain’t missed a trip, but he has; had pneu- 
mony five year ago and most died up here alone 
before folks found it out. Yer grandfather 
stayed with ’im eight days and nights. Nobody 
else would stay in the dirty ol’ shack.’’ 

The account had roused Wallace’s curiosity. 





HOST WAS SILENT. THEN HE YELPED, 


‘* Say, I’m cold as a frog,’’ he said. 
stop and get warm. What do you say ?”’ 
Bill and Horace exchanged glances. 








refused to let them deduct the cost of their 
dinner, because, as he said, he always gave 
his ‘‘help’’ their noon meal. He shook hands 
with them both and thanked them and told 
them that if either ever wanted a job to apply 
to him. 

‘‘I’m going to buy my own ticket, Ken,’’ 


a | said Elliott at the station. ‘‘It’s the first money 


I ever earned in my life. I couldn’t let you 


| spend it for me. ’’ 
They all laughed at that in friendly manner, | 


An hour later on the veranda at home Ken- 


| neth, arrayed in fresh flannels, found Joyce. 
My girl’s going to drive you | 


‘*Where’s Elliott?’’ 

‘*Upstairs, hooking herself up. What hap- 
pened to-day anyway, Ken?’’ 

‘*As near as I can figure it out, we struck a 
desert island,’’ said her brother with convic- 
tion, ‘‘and our pretty cousin made good. ’’ 


TONE 


as red as fire. An old overcoat was belted to 
his stooped form with a rope. 

‘*What do you want?’’ he shouted. 

‘*We—we’re cold and thought we’d like to 
warm up,’’ Wallace said, recoiling a step. 

**Cold!’’? the man snarled. ‘‘I’ve been cold 
daown to the village lots of times, but the alley’s 
good enough fer me. Well, come along in! 
Nobody can say I ever turned anyone away 
from my door. ’’ 

He stepped back, and after hesitating a mo- 
ment the boys went in. The place beggared 
description. Trash littered the floor. An old . 
cookstove, smoking vilely, stood against the 
wall. Great sacks of rubbish and bundles of old 
papers so filled the place that only a winding 
lane was left from room to room. The win- 
dows were fogged with the dirt and cobwebs. 

‘**Sed daown !’’ rasped old Fred as he dragged 
some boxes up to the stove. ‘‘Goin’ in after 
deer, I s’pose. Let the folks that live up here 
hev ’em, I say; but I s’pose if the law says 
you can go after ’em you’ll go.’’ 

As he spoke he opened a door and dumped a 
tub of garbage down the cellar stairs. A chorus 
of squeals came up from the cellar. 

**Just got up,’’ the old man said. ‘‘Hadn’t 
fed the hogs yit.’’ 

The boys sat down on the edge of the boxes. 

‘*Where you headin’ fer?’’ Harriman asked. 
‘*Up to the ol’ quarry, I s’pose. Little good 
it’ll do ye. No deer there.’’ 

‘*How’s that?’’ said Charley. ‘‘I supposed 
the woods would be full of game as far back as 
this, even. ’’ 

‘* As far back as this!’’ mocked the old man. 
‘*Right on the main rud.’’ 

**You’ll be right in town when the railroad 
goes up the valley. ’’ 

‘* What railrud?’’ 
‘*What valley ?”’ 

The boys glanced at each other and grinned. 
He probably knew more about the railroad 
than they knew and was merely talk- 
ing to see what they would say. 

‘“They say a railroad is going to be put 
through in the spring on the old Marsh- 
field survey up this valley and past the 
quarry,’’ explained Wallace. ‘‘It ought 
to make your land worth something.’’ 

The old man stood looking at them, 
his jaws working and his hands hanging 
loosely at his sides. 

**Come on!’’ said Charley. ‘‘ We’re 
warm now, and much obliged to you. ”’ 

For another second or two their host 
was silent. Then he yelped, ‘‘A railrud! 
Who says so?’’ 

‘* Why — everybody! ’’ said Charley, 
startled by his manner. ‘‘ Didn’t you 
know it? It’s a connecting link between 
Boston and Montreal—shortens the dis- 
tance over forty miles. ’’ 

Leaving the old man speechless in the 
middle of the floor, they went out. 

‘*Phew!’’ Wallace gasped as they ran 
to the pung. ‘‘How can anybody live 
that way! Of all the holes I ever heard 
of that’s the worst!’’ 

‘*Warm, be ye?’’ asked Bill, laughing. 

**T feel as if I ought to be fumigated, ’’ 
said Charley. 

‘“That old feller’s rich,’’ Bill said. ‘‘I 
bet you he’s wuth—well, ten thousand 
dollars at least. He owns more’n three 
thousand acres of land up in here.’’ 

Further talk was almost impossible as 
the pung leaped and plunged along. The 
road lay up the bank of a brook with a 
high ridge on either side. It would have 
been impassable to ordinary horses, but 


Harriman exclaimed. 


‘* Let’s | the little team, born and raised in the rough 


hill pastures, got along without much trouble. 
At last they came to a place where the hills 


‘All right,’’ said Bill, grinning. ‘‘Hop out | on either side crowded in so close that even at 


and run in and warm ye. We’ll stay here. ’’ 
The two Adams boys got out and rapped 
on the door. Waiting a moment, they rapped 
again. A thin wisp of smoke curling from the | 
chimney told them that the occupant of the | 


midday the light was dim. Great windfalls 
and washouts from the furious summer storms 


| blocked the road. High on either side the spruce 


|and hemlock stood thick and heavy, and far 
ahead the snow-covered crest of Eagle Ledge 


shack was at home. Suddenly the door was | | glittered like a jewel in the bright sunshine. 


jerked open and a hairy apparition confronted 


Bill turned the team round. ‘‘Wal, boys, this 


them. It was a man, probably seventy years|is the world-famous logger’s grief. Here’s 
old; his bald head bulged above a bristly | where Shanks’ mare’!] have to carry ye on in.’’ 


growth of yellow whiskers, and his eyes were | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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EDWARD N. HURLEY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


T is a great deal easier to find an engine 
than it is to find an engineer. 


Confusion and Calamity are bred 
Where the Head Figure is a Figurehead. 


QUARREL is harder on a man than a 
week’s work, and takes him quite in the 
opposite direction. 


© a limited number of loan workers for 

the Victory Loan the Treasury Department 
will present medals made from German cannon 
captured by American soldiers. In awarding 
the medals the director of the loan in each 
Federal reserve district will give preference to 
those who have worked for all five loans, but 
there will be enough medals to give one to 
every worker in the coming campaign who 
gets unusually good results. 


HE Western inventor who is said to have 

made a rifle that uses gasoline instead of 
powder may revolutionize the whole science of 
firearms: he announces that gasoline has seven 
times the power of the best powder; that a 
gallon of gasoline is enough to bombard 
London; that a barrel of it will provide am- 
munition for two Mexican revolutions. Is the 
time coming when the hunter will carry merely 
a bottle of gasoline and a spark plug? 


HE anniversary of the independence of 
Greece, which occurred on April 7, brings 
to mind the days when Daniel Webster and 
James Monroe were among the first to urge 
that the Greeks be recognized as an independ- 
ent people in their struggle for national free- 
dom. Greece has given much in the war against 
Germany and its allies, and we should not 
forget now that it is striving to liberate almost 
one half of the Greek race from the domination 
of Turkey. 
HATEVER the national memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt may be, the Audubon 
societies and other lovers of nature have deter- 
mined to give him one of their own. It will 
take the form of a bird fountain to be erected 
probably either in New York or in Washington. 
They intend to intrust the matter of design to 
the ablest sculptors in America and to make 
the fountain one of the most beautiful works 
of art in the country. All his life Mr. Roosevelt 
was a champion of the preservation of wild 
life. As President he established the principle 
of national bird reservations and by executive 
order established thirty-eight of them. 


ELGIUM has already gone far toward re- 
storing its crippled railways. The railway 
battalion is at work in Antwerp on roadheds 
that will facilitate clearing the quays, and it 
will reéstablish the line from Waterloo to Ant- 
werp. The administration is rebuilding the 
line from Mons to Jurbise, in the district of 
Hainaut, and considers reéstablishing the line 
from Jurbise to Grammont. A battalion from 
the division of engineers will help rebuild the 
line from Mons to Tournai. Various other lines 
are to receive immediate attention. The extent 
of the work that must be done is another reve- 
lation of the magnitude of the account against 
yermany. 

HEN we are considering what shall be 
done with the islands in the North Pacific 

that before the war belonged to Germany, it is 
worth while to remember that some of them 
are very near neighbors of ours. The Marshall 
Islands, the Ladrones and the Carolines, in all 
more than six hundred islands, islets and unin- 
habited rocks, stretch from the eastern outposts 
of the Philippines to within a comparatively 
short distance of Hawaii. Just north of them 
lie our own islands of Wake and Midway; 
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| immediately to the south of the Ladrones lies | creating or extending departments; but such 


| fitting themselves for positions in business or 


| Guam ; and south of them all is our little island | reversions to the practice of a past age are | science than for medicine, law or the ministry. 


| of Tutuila with the finest harbor in the Pacific. 
o gs 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


GOOD many people confuse the two 
A Russian words soviet and Bolshevik. 
Because the Bolsheviki now control the 

soviet government of Russia, they think that 
all soviet government must necessarily be Bol- 
shevist. That is not true. The soviet is a politi- 
cal institution; the Bolsheviki form a political 
party ; the difference between them is the same 


that exists between a legislature and the. 


Democrats or the Republicans who sit in it. 

Soviet government is a form of representa- 
tive government in which the unit is not geo- 
graphical, as it is in the United States, but 
economic or occupational. The soviet is virtu- 
ally the executive committee of a labor union ; 
the word means council. 

The soviets were first heard of at the time 
of the abortive Russian revolution of 1905. 
After that rising was suppressed the soviets 
contrived to support an underground existence 
until the revolution of 1917. When the czardom 
broke down, they were the most vital and best- 
organized units left in Russian society. They 
seem also to be the kind of governmental instru- 
ment best suited to the Russian temperament 
and comprehension, for from the very first they 
have controlled the course of the revolution, 
and not even the abuses that the Bolsheviki 
have practiced through them have weakened 
the hold of the system on the people. 

The soviets may rest either on the trade or 
on the industry. In one case the members of 
each separate trade, such as carpenters, steam 
fitters, soldiers, farmers, school-teachers, doc- 
tors and hod carriers, would have a soviet of 
their own, and that soviet would have repre- 
sentatives in the governing soviet of the town 
or city. In the other case all the workers in 
a certain factory or office would have their 
own soviet, which would in turn send a repre- 
sentative to the local soviet. In both cases the 
soviet of the city sends its representative or 
representatives to the soviet of soviets at the 
national capital. That body, through the com- 
missaries it chooses, rules the country. In 
Russia both forms of organization have been 
practiced, but the tendency seems to be toward 
the second type. 

Such a system as that is not undemocratic 
if all of the citizens are enrolled in some one 
or other of the electoral units; but of course it 
produces a different kind of governing body 
from any that we now have. The central soviet 
would not consist, as our Congress does, of 
a great many lawyers and a few farmers and 
business men; it would be made up chiefly 
of farmers and artisans, with a small sprink- 
ling of professional and business men. Soviet 
government need not be administered with 
the cruelty, the injustice and the fanaticism 
that distinguish the Bolshevik régime; but it 
would inevitably bring about the overthrow 
of all the political and legal machinery to 
which we are accustomed, it would probably 
tend to destroy the economic organization that 
is founded on private property, and it would 
lay the foundation for the merging of all classes 
and all nations into a single socialistic state. 
Whether or not those results are possible, 
whether or not they are desirable if possible, 
they are the aim of those who advocate soviet 
government, and they would be likely to 
follow the successful practice of that kind of 
government. ee 


POSTMASTERS AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


N theory almost the whole civil service of 
if the United States is now under the merit 

system. In practice the most of it really is. 
The working force in all_ government offices is 
appointed after competitive examination, and 
party exertion and political pull play no part. 
Tenure is not dependent upon the continuance 
in power of the party or faction to which a 
clerk belongs. In the old days a change from 
one collector of customs in New York to an- 
other even of the same party was often fol- 
lowed by a wholesale discharge of clerks and 
the employment of a new set without the least 
inquiry into the qualifications of the new men. 
It was enough that one faction was out and 
that the other was in. 

A law permitting the President to include 
groups of employees in the ‘‘classified’’ service, 
and the use of that privilege by every Pres- 
ident without exception since the law was 
passed, have gradually effected a beneficial 
change. Once in a while Congress blocks the 
progress of the reform by exempting from com- 





petitive examination clerks provided for in acts 





growing rarer and in time will cease entirely. 

From the earliest times postmasterships were 
regarded as the perquisites of Senators and 
Representatives. It was a long time before any 
President ventured to trespass on the Congres- 
sional preserves. Clerks in the departments at 
Washington, in the customhouses and else- 


where were put into the classified service, but | 
postmasters were still the personal nominees of | 


the national legislators, were almost invariably 
members of the party to which the President 
belonged, and went out of office after a single 
term of four years if that party lost the election. 
But at last the postmasterships were attacked 
— first the fourth - class country offices, grad- 
ually the more important ones; and finally— 
greatly to the credit of Mr. Wilson, who has 
had the courage to finish the job—all post- 
masterships, even the largest, like those of 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, have 
been made open to the candidates who are 
most successful in a competitive examination. 
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MEN WHO DO NOT ‘GROW UP 


"Tent, are a good many such men in the 
world, and, although they are often at 
certain stages of life attractive persons 
to meet, they always prove disappointing as 
friends and in the end a nuisance or a burden 
to their families. They have generally not had 
to work hard for a living; they have been 
spoiled children in their early years; fastid- 
iousness and egotism have been promoted in 
them by unwisely indulgent parents. As men 
they rail amusingly at respectable old notions 
and discredit cynically the motives or efficiency 
of people who seem engaged in more or less 
unselfish service; avid of applause for them- 
selves, they are reluctant to concede it to 
others; they display their independence of 
thought by closing their minds to new ideas; 
and they show their originality of intellect by 
denying old and cherished beliefs. They are 
proud of their prejudices and as they grow 
older seek with increasing insistency to impose 
them upon their associates. Without knowing 
it, they become irritating bores. 

Insufficient occupation and the conscious- 
ness of not being of much use nearly always 
explain the man who does not grow up. There 
may have been a period in his life when he 
was an admired ornament of society, when his 
cleverness was applauded, when his violent 
assertions and rash criticisms and absurd re- 
sentments were listened to as the outpourings 
of an interesting and awakening mind and 
were valued perhaps for some facility in utter- 
ance; but the mind has not matured, perhaps 
because it never was forced to grapple with 
anything vital, and the facility in utterance 
that was a charm in youth has dwindled with 
years to peevish fluency in objection, censure 
and condemnation. The man who at twenty- 
five is still a dabbler, with a faculty for raising 
a laugh by his trenchant disparagements of the 
achievements of grown men, is likely at sixty 
to be complaining of the cooking and the 
weather, the high prices and the policy of the 
administration—or living only for the purpose 
of expressing his discontent with the universe. 

A man needs time in which to grow up, but 
if he does not fertilize time with work he will 
be only the weed of a man. 


oe 
OUR COLLEGES 


W omer will be the effect of the war on 

our colleges is a question that cannot 
yet be fully answered, but it is a 
matter of profound importance. The registra- 
tion in the higher institutions of learning in 
the United States is almost four hundred 
thousand. It is mere justice to the students 
to assume that they have studied, understood 
and been impressed by the mighty events of 
the last few years. Multitudes of them volun- 
teered for service. All through their lives 
their experience in the war, the opinions they 
have formed and the hold they have got on 
public affairs will make them prominent in 
the communities where they are to live, 

But it is not of the effect of the war on the 
young men now in college that we wish to 
speak. The institutions themselves will be 
made over, if they have not already been made 
over. The early colleges were chiefly fitting 
schools for the learned professions. The course 
of study was mostly classical. No doubt it was 
narrow, but it was adapted to its purpose. 
When commerce and manufacturing got ahead 
of agriculture, a change had to come. The 
colleges adapted themselves to the new order, 
and for many years more students have been 


_ Another change now seems inevitable. In 
| some way there must be a partial return to the 
| original mission of the college. The country 
|needs a greatly enlarged body of men of the 
broadest culture who shall become leaders in 
| the learned professions and in public service. 
They should be better instructed, of higher 
aims, more farseeing, than the men of any 
former time. The country looks to the colleges 
as the only source that can provide such men. 

There are signs that the colleges see the duty 
and are going to accept it. New courses espe- 
cially designed to train men for public service 
appear in the lists. The college that does not 
offer instruction in international law will soon 
be no better than third rate. Journalism, and 
the historical, economic and social education 
essential to competent journalism, will have 
much greater attention. Incidentally, since the 
war has taught us that there is a reasonable 
mean between militarism and unpreparedness, 
the young men will have their bodies trained 
and their minds broadened by military drill 
and science, and the country will be assured 
of safety against attack from without. 

The colleges have been the moral security 
of the nation, the hope of its civilization, the 
recruiting ground for its public service. Let us 
hope that they will be in the future all that 
they have been in the past. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
MERCHANT FLEET? 


ITHIN a year the American mercan- 

\ \ tile marine will consist of more than 

two thousand vessels and will have a 
registered tonnage of at least seven million. 
The greater part of the ships were built or or- 
dered by the government to meet the situation 
that the German submarine campaign brought 
about. They belong to-day to the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. What is to be their future? 
Is the government going permanently into the 
shipping business? Are the conditions such 
that private owners can buy and sail the 
ships at a profit? Or must we sell our new 
ships, built at so great a cost, for whatever 
they will bring at auction? 

Those questions have troubled everyone who 
has thought seriously upon the matter; for 
although no one wants to give up the valuable 
merchant fleet that events have put into our 
hands, the past has shown us that it is hard 
—nay, almost impossible—for American ship- 
owners to meet the competition of foreign 
ships more cheaply run than our laws permit 
us to run our Own. 

Mr. Hurley, the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, is not without hope, however. He does 
not believe that the government ought to keep 
and sail the ships—and it is safe to say that 
almost everyone will agree with him. What he 
suggests is that the government sell the ships 
at a normal price to private owners and charge 
the inevitable loss to the expenses of the war. 
According to his plan, the purchasers are to 
pay twenty-five per cent down, spread the 
remaining payments over a period of ten 
years and pay five per cent interest on unpaid 
balances. Mr. Hurley thinks that the losses 
of tonnage during the war were so great that 
ships will be scarce for several years to come, 
and that the consequent high freights will 
make it possible for shipowners to sail the 
vessels so bought and make money. At the 
end of that time—if our shipping laws should 
be so amended as no longer to discourage a 
merchant marine and if ways can be found to 
make a seafaring life attractive to our young 
men—he has no doubt that our able shipowners 
will have contrived methods of doing business 
that will enable them to meet any competition 
whatever. 

We hope Mr. Hurley’s confidence is well 
founded. Good Americans lamented when our 
flag disappeared from the seven seas, and it 
will be a misfortune if this extraordinary op- 
portunity to restore it to the place it once held 
in the commerce of the world should be lost. 
Moreover, Mr. Hurley’s suggestion is construc- 
tive, and ingeniously constructive; and there 
have not been many suggestions of that kind 
made with regard to disposing of our new 
merchant fleet. It will be interesting to see 
what the prospective shipowners think of the 
scheme. Will they find it as promising as Mr. 
Hurley finds it? And will they consent to 
make the experiment when confronted with 
the government regulation of routes and rates 
that Mr. Hurley warns them they must ex- 
pect? It is not the most hopeful period in 
the history of the world for the adventure of 
private capital into a hitherto unprofitable field, 
but American business men are daring, and 
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some of them have imagination. They will do | necessity of assuring to Poland the control of | 


the nation a service if they can realize the | Danzig and of the industrial region of Upper 


dream we have all had of an America once 
more preéminent upon the sea. 


Sr 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 3 to April 9) 


EACE CONFERENCE. —The inner coun- 

cil was busy all the week with discussion 
of the terms of the peace treaty. It was de- 
clared on April 7 that the actual drafting of 
the instrument had begun. There were conflict- 
ing unofficial reports in the newspapers con- 
cerning the harmony or the lack of harmony 
among President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, 
M. Clemenceau and Sig. Orlando. It is certain 
that Italy was pressing its claim on Fiume, and 
one story was that Sig. Orlando had threatened 
to withdraw from the conference if that city 
were awarded to the Jugo-Slavs. ——On April 
7 it became known that the President had 
directed the steamship George Washington to 
return at once to Brest, and it was reported 
that he also intended to leave Paris and return 
to the United States unless an immediate 
agreement were reached on the points in dis- 
pute. Precisely which points were responsible 
for the delay in the negotiations was not known 
to the public. ——On April 8 it was reported 
that the Council of Four had decided to make 
Danzig an international port. —-The Chinese 
government has made public an official state- 
ment that was cabled to Paris for the informa- 
tion of the conference, demanding that the 
agreement of twenty-one points made between 
Japan and China in 1915 be annulled. The 
manifesto declared that the special privileges 
and concessions granted to Japan in the agree- 
ment were enforced at the point of the bayo- 
net, when China was helpless and the rest of 
the world too much involved in the war to 
interfere. @ 


HILIPPINES.— On April 4 the Philip- 
pine delegation at Washington, headed by 
Mr. Manuel Quezon, presented to Secretary 
Baker a memorial asking for the complete in- 
dependence of the islands. Secretary Baker 
assured them that the President and he himself 
were in sympathy with their plea. Gov. -Gen. 
Harrison has also been quoted as believing 
that independence ought soon to be granted. 
The matter will be submitted to the new Con- 
gress, which alone has authority to act. 
e 
HEAT CROP.— The government pre- 
dicted a winter wheat crop of 837,000,000 
bushels, the largest ever grown, to which must 
be added the spring wheat crop, which will 
probably reach 300,000,000 bushels. At least 
450,000,000 bushels will be available for export. 
oJ 
ROHIBITION.—On April 7 Michigan, by 
a majority of more than 125,000, rejected a 
constitutional amendment permitting the sale 
of beer and light wines. 
cod 
UNGARY. — The new government has 
proclaimed a system of administration by 
village, town, district and county councils, and 
has called a National Assembly, the members 
of which are to be chosen by the town and 
county councils. The election laws permit both 
men and women to vote, but exclude all who 
employ workmen for profit, who live on un- 
earned income, or who are merchants, priests, 
criminals or lunatics. Of the twenty-four mem- 
bers of the government nineteen are Jews—a 
higher proportion even than that prevailing 
in Russia. —— Gen. Smuts, representing the 
Allies at Budapest, proposed to the Hungarian 
government a neutral zone between the Rou- 
manian and Hungarian troops, to be occupied 
by Entente troops, and invited the Hungarians 
to send delegates to Paris to discuss boundary 
questions with the Peace Conference. The gov- 
ernment, however, desired the conference to 
be composed of Hungarian, Bohemian, Jugo- 
Slav and Austrian representatives, to be held 
at Vienna or Prague, and wanted the proposed 
neutral zone to be removed to the eastward and 
put under the administration of the Budapest 
authorities. ° 


RABIA. — The King of the Hedjaz has 

issued from Mecca a manifesto assuming 

the Moslem Caliphate with the title of ‘‘Com- 

mander of the Faithful.’’ The Sultan of Tur- 

key has borne that title for several hundred 
years, ° 


(OLAND.—Marshal Foch reached an agree- 
ment with German representatives at Spa, 
Belgium, concerning the transfer of the Polish 
Legion now in France to Poland. The Ger- 
mans conceded the right of Gen. Haller’s 
troops to pass through Danzig, and agreed to 
facilitate their landing there if it were thought 
necessary to send them that way. At the same 
time it was determined that other means of 
transport proposed by Germany should be used, 
and most of the Legion will probably travel 
across Germany by rail.—Mr. Paderewski, 





| Silesia. 
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EXICO.—According to news given out 

in New York, Gen. Aurelio Blanquet, a 
former lieutenant of President Diaz and min- 
ister of war under President Huerta, has 
landed in Mexico and joined the forces of Felix 
Diaz. Diaz and Blanquet are said to have forty 
thousand soldiers, and they control nearly all 
of the State of Oaxaca. It was announced that 
they intended to begin active operations for 
the overthrow of the Carranza government at 
once. 9 


ERMANY.—On April 4 the soviet republic 

of Bavaria, to be administered by soldiers’, 
workers’ and peasants’ councils, was pro- 
claimed at Munich. People’s commissioners 
were appointed, and it was announced that the 
country would be organized on a communistic 
basis. Dr. Wilhelm Mihlon, the former Krupp 
director who left Germany early in the war to 
live in Switzerland, because he disapproved 
of the course of the Kaiser and his advisers, 
was invited to be the commissary for foreign 
affairs, but he declined. Premier Hoffmann, 
who was at the head of the former parlia- 
mentary government, refused to submit to the 
soviet republic, and declared that the seat of 
the Bavarian government was transferred to 
Nuremberg. A later dispatch said that the 
Hoffmann ministry had removed again to Bam- 
berg. The people of northern Bavaria show 
little interest in the new communist republic, 
and in several cases the councils of soldiers, 
workers and peasants refused to vote allegiance 
to it. The government at Berlin has also de- 
clined to recognize it.——There was a general 
strike declared at the Krupp works at Essen, 
and more of the coal miners in the Ruhr dis- 
trict stopped work. The Berlin metal trades 
strike was said to involve 150,000 men. ‘The 
disorders growing out of a general strike at 
Magdeburg were so serious that martial law 
was proclaimed there. A Paris dispatch said 
that the German government was considering 
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A MONSTER SEARCHLIGHT OF THE FRENCH 
ARMY, ON THE BANK OF THE RHINE 


the advisability of asking the Allied armies 
to cross the Rhine and maintain order in Ger- 
many. ——On April 8 the Soldiers’, Workmen’s 
and Peasants’ Congress met at Berlin. Gov- 
ernment troops were in attendance and every 
precaution was taken to prevent any outbreak 
on the part of sympathizers with the Bolshe- 
viki. S 


USSIA. —As usual, it is difficult to tell pre- 

cisely what passes in Russia. Dispatches 
from Archangel told of several severe defeats 
inflicted on the Bolsheviki in the Dvina River 
region, and of the withdrawal of a number of 
the Bolshevik troops from that front. On the 
other hand, London heard that the situation 
in northern Russia, and particularly on the 
Murmansk Peninsula, was serious, and that 
the British and American soldiers there were 
in danger of annihilation. —— Gen. Petlura, 
former head of the Ukraine government, de- 
clared to a correspondent that he was hostile 
to the Bolsheviki and desired good relations and 
even an alliance with the Entente. He is at 
the head of a considerable army that means to 
rescue Kiev from the Bolsheviki, and, according 
to reports from Budapest, he was within a few 
miles of the city.——London heard that great 
numbers of Jews had been killed in the 
Ukraine, and that pogroms were frequent both 
in the Ukraine and in 
northern Hungary. ——On 
April 9 Paris learned that 
the Allies had evacuated 
Odessa, but it was added 
that their troops were to 
hold Sebastopol and the 
Crimea. —— Reports from 
sources friendly to the 
Omsk government in Si- 
beria declared that Adm. 
Kolchak had 200,000 well- 
equipped troops and Gen. 
Denekine in the Caucasus as many. They 
added that the Caucasus and the regions of Ufa 
and Orenburg, at the foot of the Urals, had 
been completely cleared of the Bolsheviki. 

so] 
ECENT DEATH.—On April 4 Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, famous English chemist 





SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 


the Polish premier, was in Paris, urging the | and physicist, aged 86. 
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on the dial of every alarm we 
make. Westclox is a short way of 
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It is a mark well worth looking 
for on the clock you buy. You'll 
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to know it. 
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factory until it runs and rings on 
the dot. It must keep time faith- 
fully. 


All Westclox have the same pat- 
ented construction that made Big 
Ben and Baby Ben so well known 
and so well liked. Wheels turn on 
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Friction is reduced. That’s why 
the clock keeps better time and 
lasts longer. 


Look for this mark of good time- 
keeping on thealarmclock you buy. 
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HINE, April! Smile, April! 
Storm and scold, warm and cold— 
’Tis for her, the child. 
Work your will through glint and gloom, 
Tune the song bird’s note; 
Up to her rosy throat. 
o 9 
WHAT DEFEATED GERMANY ? 
GROUP of men were standing round the 
game of golf. They were discussing the 
cause of Germany’s defeat. One laid it 
to the food shortage, another to Amer- 
ican forces, another to the diplomacy 
against Germany virtually the whole of the civi- 
lized world. 

Just at that point, Dr. Edgeworth, the pastor of 
a local church, joined the group, and they turned 
moment, and then he said slowly, “You men know 
me well enough, I think, to feel that I am not so 
narrow that every thought I have ends in a church 
spire. And so you won’t think me guilty of a pious 
determining factor in Germany’s defeat was God. 

“Do you remember,” he continued, “what Victor 
Hugo said about Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo? 
It runs this way: ‘Was it possible for Napoleon 
cause of Wellington? No. Because of Bliicher? 
No. Because of the rain? No. Because of God. It 
was time this vast man should fall. He had been 
impeached before the throne of the Infinite, and 
adds, ‘Napoleon bothered God.’ ”’ 

“But I don’t see how Hugo can prove it,” re- 
plied one of the men. 

‘‘No, he couldn’t prove that the intervention of 
the doctor, “not with mathematical precision. This 
sort of evidence is the most ticklish in the world, 
but I heard an officer from overseas say that he 
could lay his finger on no less than three instances 

“There are certain historical incidents that get 
written down as bearing marks of the intervention 
of God. The storm that defeated the Spanish Ar- 
mada is one, and men are beginning to look at the 
authorities tell us that the German defeat cannot 
be adequately explained on human grounds. If it 
is true, as Herbert Spencer says, that we live in 
the presence of a moral order, then something 
yermany violated that order no one doubts, and 
when it did so it was fighting against the stars in 
their courses. 

“The text that has been running through my 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts,’ and I get a lot of comfort as I 
think of it. Ours is a wonderful world. Wonderful 
for its chemistry, wonderful for its geometric pre- 
wonderful of all for the moral purpose streaking 
it like veins of gold. The world is pitched to good. 
Its movement is that way. Every evil thing has, 
therefore, the seeds of its own destruction born 
Attilas, Mohammeds, Alvas, Napoleons and Kai- 
ser Wilhelm II’s continually arise, putting the 
nations in fear and threatening to uproot civili- 
zation itself. But there is always some rock on 
their armies perish.” 

So] 
UNCLE JUDSON AND ROSE 

NCLE JUDSON and Rose were sitting 
out on the piazza in the June dusk. 
the way a girl named Rose ought to be. 
That was why Uncle Judson was so 
constantly being ‘“‘brought up short?’ by 
her, as he told Aunt Abbie. To look at her anyone 
looked like that ought to talk—as any happy girl 

would talk, with lots of laughter, but instead — 

“Uncle Judson?” 

Uncle Judson stirred uneasily; he was getting 

‘‘What say, Rosie?” 

This time it was Rose who stirred; she hated 
being called Rosie. But after all it was only a trifle, 
and persons who were intent upon real things 
went on steadily: 

“Uncle Judson, what do you consider life’s finest 
achievement?” 

Uncle Judson’s shrewd eyes lighted with some- 
He did not hesitate for an answer. 

“Well, take it all in all, I should say living like 
a real human.” 

“But, Uncle Jud—” 
contrary to the usual course of events when the 
conversation was philosophical, Uncle Judson 
appeared to be interested in the question. 

“Yes, I should say, take it all in all,” he con- 
living right along day after day so’s to make the 
world glad that you’re around; the kind of living 
that folks know they can depend on every time. 
It ain’t going to talk all wool and work out two 
standard. Take Peggy Stuart, for instance.” 

Rose interrupted—she could not help it. Peggy 
Stuart had been one of her great disappointments ; 
she did not seem to care anything at all about 
for pienics,”’ she said scornfully. 

‘You bet she is—and the hardest work in picnics, 
too, if anybody’s needed for cooking or dishwash- 
ing! And she’s just as good for looking out for 
people for a bit of a chat or for a frolic with the 
young folks.That’s what I call being a good human. 
Say, Rosie, do any of your colleges teach folks how 
to talk ?” 

*‘That’s what I said. I don’t mean talking in 
public on platforms—I mean how to talk with 
all sorts of folks, old and young, high and low, 
and leave ’em all feeling chirked up and happy?” 


April bluster wild. 
And May shall walk in leaf and bloom 
fireplace at the Country Club after their 
of the Allied governments, which had ranged 
to him for his opinion. The good doctor thought a 
platitude when I say that I firmly believe that the 
to win at Waterloo? We answer, No. Why? Be- 
his fall had been decreed.’ And then Victor Hugo 
God defeated Napoleon at Waterloo,” answered 
where nothing but a miracle saved the Allies. 
first battle of the Marne as another. Competent 
must happen when that order is violated. That 
head’ ever since Germany crumpled is, ‘ Not by 
cision, wonderful for its vital processes, but most 
with it. Your Pharaohs, Sennacheribs, Neros, 
which their armadas split; some Moscow in which 
Rose was all pink and white and gold, 
woule think that she would talk as a girl who 
wary of that tone. 
could not afford to waste time upon trifles. So she 
thing like amusement, but his voice was grave. 
Uncle Judson did not seem to hear. This time, 
tinued, ‘‘there ain’t any accomplishment equal to 
thirds cotton. It will always measure right up to 
philosophies of life. “Peggy Stuart is all very well 
a shy boy or for sitting down by one of the old 
‘*How to talk!” Rose echoed. 
“Why, no, Uncle Judson, I don’t think I —” 
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“°*Twould be a mighty valuable thing,” Uncle ! of Arginusz. Fiske answered clearly right out of 


Judson declared emphatically, ‘‘a mighty valu- 
able thing!” 
Then, somehow, the conversation ended. 
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A STORM ON THE PAMPAS 


T was in sultry summer weather, Mr. W. H. 

Hudson says in Far Away and Long Ago. 

Toward evening all of us boys and girls went 
out for a ramble on the plain; we were about a 
quarter of a mile from home when a blackness 
appeared in the southwest and began to cover the 
sky in that quarter so rapidly that, taking alarm, 
we started homeward as fast as we could run. But 
the stupendous slaty-black darkness, mixed with 
yellow clouds of dust, gained on us, and before 
we got to the gate the terrified screams of wild 
birds reached our ears, and, glancing back, we saw 
multitudes of gulls and plovers flying madly before 
the storm, trying to keep ahead of it. Then a swarm 
of big dragon flies came like a cloud over us, and 
was gone in an instant, and just as we reached 
the gate the first big drops splashed down in the 
form of liquid mud. 

We had hardly got indoors before the tempest 
broke in its full fury—a blackness as of night, a 
blended uproar of thunder and wind, blinding 
flashes of lightning and torrents of rain. Then, as 
the first thick darkness began to pass away, we 
saw that the air was white with falling hailstones of 
an extraordinary size and appearance. They were 
as big as fowls’ eggs, but not egg-shaped; they 
were flat and about half an inch thick, and looked 
like bricklets of compressed snow. The hailstones 
continued to fall until the earth was white with 
them, and in spite of their great size the wind 
drove them into drifts two or three feet deep 
against the walls of the buildings. 

It was evening and growing dark when the 
storm ended, but the light the next morning re- 
vealed the damage we had suffered. Pumpkins, 
gourds and watermelons were cut to pieces, and 
most of the vegetables, including the Indian corn, 
were destroyed. The fruit trees, too, had suffered 
greatly. Forty or fifty sheep had been killed out- 
right, and hundreds more were so much hurt that 
for days they went limping about or appeared 
stupefied from blows on the head. Three of our 
heifers were dead, and one horse—an old loved 
riding horse with a history. 

The greatest destruction had fallen on the wild 
birds. Before the storm immense numbers of 
golden plovers had appeared on the plain. One of 
our native boys rode in and offered to get a sackful 
of plovers for the table, and, getting the sack, he 
took me up on his horse behind him. A mile or so 
from home we came upon scores of dead plovers 
lying together where they had been in close flocks, 
but my companion would not pick up a dead bird. 
There were others running about with one wing 
broken, and these he went after, leaving me to 
hold his horse while he eaught them, wrung their 
necks and dropped them into the sack. When he 
had collected two or three dozen he remounted, 
and we rode back. 

Later that morning we heard of one human 
being, a boy of six, in one of our poor neighbors’ 
houses, who had lost his life in a strange way. He 
was standing in the middle of the room, gazing 
out at the falling hail, when a hailstone, cutting 
through the thatched roof, struck him on the head 
and killed him instantly. 


os 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF SIAM 


USICAL instruments of Western types 
M have not yet become very popular in Siam. 
The piano and the small portable organ 
may be seen occasionally in the homes of the Siam- 
ese and Chinese, says Commerce Reports, but they 
are kept for ornamental rather than musical use. 
Some other instruments of foreign make, however, 
have found favor in military bands and in the 
funeral processions of the Chinese; and the pho- 
nograph has a place in every Siamese or Chinese 
home that can afford one. 

In describing Siamese orchestral music the 
author of Lotus Land says that in an open-air 
band the conductor sits inside a large circular 
frame, from which are suspended small gongs of 
different tones. On either hand are the ranats, or 
harmonicas, instruments that consist of strips of 
bamboo strung upon a sort of cradle, and tuned by 
small weights stuck upon them with wax. When 
an actor in a theatrical performance begins to sing, 
the conductor of the orchestra softly follows the 
first long-drawn-out notes upon the gongs until he 
hits upon the correct key. That he gives to the 
rest of the band, and then the liquid notes of 
the ranats join in. 

In the full band, which plays at a rich man’s 
house on great occasions, stringed instruments 
also are used. The oldest of these is the viol. The 
belly of the instrument is made of the dried outer 
rind of a cocoanut, covered with fishskin ; the foot 
is of turned ivory, and the neck, also of ivory, is 
enriched with niello work or inlaid mother -of- 
pearl. There is no finger board. The three strings 
are of silk cord, and the bow is strung with horse- 
hair. 

The Laos of northern Siam have an interesting 
reed instrument that is made of fourteen bamboo 
or hollow-reed pipes symmetrically arranged with 
a small air chamber and a mouthpiece of turned 
wood or ivory. A tongued metal plate is inserted 
in a slit in each pipe, and the joints between the 
pipes and the air chamber are stopped with wax. 
The tone of this instrument is peculiarly sweet. 

Among the highly prized Siamese instruments 
are the “frog”? drum and the chank shells. They 
are considered as of good omen, and form part of 
the ritual band that furnishes the music when the 
king honors state ceremonies with his presence. 
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WHEN JOHN FISKE WAS AN 
UNDERGRADUATE 


HOEVER has read the chapters in Mr. 

John Spencer Clark’s life of John Fiske 

where he describes Mr. Fiske’s preparation 
for college will not be surprised at the display of 
erudition that astonished his classmates at Har- 
vard. His studious habits, his excellent recitations 
and his ready command of a wide and varied 
knowledge soon made him a marked member of 
his.class. One or two incidents that reflect Fiske’s 
ready command of his knowledge as well as the 
prevailing undergraduate ideas of scholarship are 
worth quoting from Mr. Clark’s book. 

At table one day a classmate put to him the 
following questions: the situation of Potidza, Am- 
phipolis and Delium; the years of Socrates’ birth 
and death, and the circumstances of the battle 





hand, whereupon another classmate said: 

‘‘What‘in heaven’s name, Fiske, did you expect 
to learn by coming to college?” 

Concerning a classmate who in subsequent years 
attained high professional honors Fiske wrote: 
“The other day, while reading over his Whate- 
ly’s Rhetoric, —— cried out to me, ‘Fiske, what 
the dickens is an enthymeme?’ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘it is 
a syllogism with the major premise suppressed.’ 
‘Well, what is a syllogism?’ was the astonished 
reply. Great Zeus! I thought I should split! There’s 
a specimen of Harvard scholarship!” 


os 


WHO WAS CLAUDE CHAPPE? 


OST of us, if asked who invented the tele- 
M graph, would answer quite unhesitatingly, 
Morse. In reality, however, what Morse 
invented was the electric telegraph. While Morse 
was still a very small child, a French scientist 
named Claude Chappe had perfected and named 
the first long-distance telegraph in the world. 
Chappe tried first to find a means of communi- 
cating over long distances by electricity, but little 
was known of electricity in his day; so he gave up 
the attempt. Then, after experimenting with color 
and sound, he remembered a device by which he 
had communicated with his brothers when they 
were boys in different schools. For that he had 
used black rulers against a white wall in a system 
of wigwagging. 
In 1792, after some successful experiments, he 
went to Paris and set up a machine where the 
Arch of Triumph now stands. But hard luck seems 
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to pursue inventors. Before he could make a public 
demonstration a band of masked men destroyed 
his machine in the night. With dogged persever- 
ance, however, Chappe took the opportunity to 
perfect his invention still further and set up a new 
machine outside Paris to the east. But that was 
an unfortunate time for any new enterprises. 
Everything in Paris was topsy-turvy, and the 
Parisians got it into their heads that this inven- 
tion was intended to send messages to the king 
and queen, who had just been put into prison. So, 
once more, a mob of ignorant men destroyed the 
work of many toilsome months. 

Chappe applied to the National Assembly for 
protection and assistance, but the new French 
Republic was just coming into being, and it had no 
time to protect mere inventions. 

After many struggles, however, he obtained a 
grant of six thousand franes from the National 
Convention, and was appointed “telegraph engi- 
neer,” with a salary. Then the great Carnot or- 
dered the building of two lines, and Chappe got his 
first real chance. It was, however, a mammoth 
task, for this was during the Reign of Terror. 
Chappe and his brothers had to go to the quarries 
and get their own stones, to the woods and cut 
down their own trees—to be themselves architects, 
masons, carpenters, mechanics. 

The telegraph itself was extremely simple. It 
was made of three pieces. The first, called the 
regulator, was fourteen feet long by thirteen inches 
wide, fixed in the centre on an axis that enabled it 
to move easily. At each end of the regulator the 
inventor attached an indicator six feet long, 
weighted at one end with lead and able to revolve 
in a circle. The whole machine was raised above 
the roof of the station. It was set in motion by 
brass wires fastened to a crank. The operator re- 
layed the messages from one station to another; 
and he constantly had to watch the two stations 
between which he was situated and reproduce the 
signals they sent. 

The first message was sent by the new telegraph 
from Lille to Paris and told of a glorious victory 
over the Austrians: 

“Condé is restored to the Republic. The surren- 
der took place this morning at six o’clock.” 

The Convention went wild with enthusiasm, and 
the success of the telegraph was assured, 

Claude Chappe fortunately lived long enough to 
see the great success of his work; but the toil 
and anxiety wore on him so much that he died in 
1805 at the comparatively early age of forty-two, 
leaving his work to be carried on by his brothers. 


os 


A HINT THAT WENT WRONG 


NGENUITY is a precious gift, but presence of 
mind and a memory are equally valuable, as a 
contributor to Punch has discovered. 

I owe, he says, a grudge to “Enid,” the dodder- 
ing old man who writes the Food Economy Notes 
in my evening paper. I had just read how to use 
up the odd fragments of pheasant that bother eco- 
nomical people so much in these trying times, and 
then I came to a paragraph headed, A Useful 
Winter Hint. It said that the proper way to treat 
a hot-water bottle was not just to throw it into 
the bed, but to make a kind of tent above it of the 
clothes. Then the air gets warm and the bed is 
equally warmed all through, instead of having a 
Sierra Leone patch with huge areas of Nova Zem- 
bla on each side of it. I could see that “Enid” was 
just filling up his column, but the idea struck me 
as a useful one. 

Now, I am an authority on hot-water bottles. I 
am responsible for the great idea of the Mottle, or 
motor hot-water bottle, which will run round the 
bed and warm it all equally. Years ago in these 
columns I placed this magnificent idea at the dis- 
posal of British manufacturers. Alas for their lack 
of enterprise! 

I am, as I say, a confirmed hot-water bottler; 
naturally, it was my first impulse to test this novel 
idea. I rang the bell immediately after dinner. 

“Jane,” I said, ‘‘fill the largest hot-water bottle 
we have with boiling water and bring it to me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jane, without turning a hair. 

When the bottle was brought I took it up to my 
bedroom, and with the aid of a fishing-rod joint 
made a kind of marquee of the bedclothes. Then, 








confident that the bed would be warmed equally 
all through, I went downstairs and at once pro- 
ceeded to forget all about it! 

At about half past eleven I heard a shriek up- 
stairs and a cry of “George, burglars!” from my 
wife. I put on my special’s helmet, to overawe the 
intruders, grabbed my truncheon, to lay them out, 
and rushed upstairs. 

“In our bedroom,” gasped my wife, ‘‘and I’ve 
sprained my ankle on the stairs!” 

I burst in, and there in the dim light I saw a 
strange white figure on the bed. 

“Hit the burglar first and argue with him after- 
wards” has been my motto ever since I joined the 
specials. 

Crash went my truncheon. The fishing rod broke 
into smithereens, and one fragment perforated the 
hot-water bottle. 

Then I had to explain matters to my wife, who, 
disregarding my reference to “Enid,” said that it 
was the kind of mad thing that only a man would 
do. 
It is “Enid” who, to use the classic sentence of 
Sergt. Buzfuz, has been the ruthless destroyer of 
my domestic oasis. Iam malignant enough to wish 
him on the coldest night of the year that worst 
of human evils, a leaky hot-water bottle. 
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OVERDOING IT A LITTLE 


Tem noncommissioned officers in the German 
army always received a very careful training. 
Sometimes they were expected to carry out 
orders to the point of absurdity. Miss Anne Top- 
ham, who, as governess to Princess Louise, lived 
at the Kaiser’s court, gives an amusing instance. 
Only a short distance outside the New Palace 
stands the big Augusta-Victoria barracks. Some- 
times, when I went for a stroll in the neighboring 
grain fields, says Miss Topham, I would come 
upon noncommissioned officers struggling to teach 
young recruits how to shoot. The target was the 
outline of a man cut life-size in wood and painted 
in bright blues and yellows. 

One of the duties of a corporal in command of a 
squad of men outside barracks was to report to 
any officer he might meet the number, regiment 
and business on which he and his men were en- 
gaged; and as all the sons of the Emperor at ten 
years of age were made lieutenants in infantry 
regiments, soldiers had to report to them as to 
other officers. Often, when Prince Joachim was 
going for a walk with his sister, a passing file of 
soldiers would appear round the corner, suddenly 
stop, come to attention, and the foremost one, 
looking rather scared, would begin to shout out in 
the orthodox stentorian military tone the informa- 
tion: “One corporal and two private soldiers of the 
18th Regiment of Infantry now on their way to —” 

At that point Prince Joachim would usually in- 
terrupt and intimate that he would dispense with 
any further report; but the man generally pre- 
ferred to finish his story as the prince and his 
sister hurried away. 

Once the prince and princess emerged from the 
palace gates riding on donkeys, and accompanied 
by a young lady in waiting who was similarly 
mounted. The donkeys were not very well-trained 
animals, and after the manner of their kind took a 
zigzag, indirect course over the road, quite regard- 
less of tugs at the bridle. The children were feel- 
ing hilarious, and, just at the moment when all 
three donkeys began to exhibit an invincible de- 
sire to keep on turning round, four soldiers, obvi- 
ously on military duty, approached, walking in 
single file. The donkeys gyrated slowly but relent- 
lessly in various eccentric orbits, while the sol- 
diers continued to advance. The corporal halted 
them at a spot that he judged to be outside the 
danger zone, and there, with the precision of a 
machine, in the usual short, staccato tones, he gave 
details of himself and men and of the duty they 
were performing. Once one of the donkeys backed 
into him and nearly swept him into the ditch; but 
he managed to avoid the danger, and, resuming 
his martial attitude a few paces farther back, 
completed his report. 

The three riders were by this time helpless with 
laughter and quite unable to exercise any restrain- 
ing influence over their steeds, and the highly 
disorganized cavalcade were at last relieved 
from their embarrassing situation by the donkeys, 
which, evidently homesick for their stable, took 
sudden and precipitate flight in the direction of 
the palace. 

oS ¢ 


“OUR JOB!” 


TORIES of the great days of last summer 
S along the Marne are still being repeated. 

One told by a writer in the Guaranty News 
concerns the rush of the Second Division to the 
support of the French troops in the first days of 
June. 

A French officer who commanded a body of 
French troops, fighting fiercely and almost hope- 
lessly in Belleau Wood near Chateau - Thierry— 
since then officially renamed the Wood of the 
Marine Brigade —told me that when they had 
reached the point of almost total exhaustion, sud- 
denly the Americans appeared, rushing to the 
rescue. One of the American officers hurried up to 
him, saluted, and said in execrably pronounced 
French just six words: 

“Vous—fatiqués, vous—partir, notre job.”’ (You 
—tired, you—get away, our job.) 

And right nobly did they do their job. 


So 8 


HARSH WORDS 


WIDOW in Germantown, Philadelphia, says 
A Lippincott’s Magazine, is the mother of a 
son who has given her much trouble. 

“T am afraid,” said a friend one day, “that you 
are not firm enough with him.” 

“On the contrary,” said the mother, “I some- 
times fear that I am much too harsh. I don’t mean 
to say that I have really taken any summary ac- 
tion; but I have talked to him a great deal.” 

“And what have you said?” 

“Why, I have said, ‘Richard! Richard!’ and 
other severe things.” 


o 9 


A DEPLORABLE SITUATION 


HE following extract from a brigadier gen- 
eral’s letter is quoted in London Truth as an 
example of a fact unfortunately expressed: 
“Before the war a brigadier had four battalions. 
... To run this show in peace time he had a 
trained staff officer and four C. O.’s, with four 
adjutants. . . . Now he has no staff whatever. He 
has, consequently, to do all his own thinking, 
and he has no trained brain to help him.” 




























A SECRET 


BY ANNE MADISON 


When first the fairies fashioned 
The flowers, bright and quaint, 
The elf in charge of pansies 
Ran short of purple paint. 


’Twas very late in April, 
And so the lazy fellow 

Said, “Never mind, what matter? 
I’ll use a little yellow.” 


He finished with a flourish. 

And now you have been told 
The reason pansy faces 

Are always splashed with gold. 
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SIXTY WHITE, SIXTY 
BLACK 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


ORNELIA moved slowly down the road 
C with her pink parasol over her shoulder. 
She was on her way to Darby’s store to 
buy spool cotton for her mother and was try- 
ing hard to keep her mind on her errand; but 
the main thing she was thinking about was 
Bobtail, the Harveys’ big brown dog. 
If only she could get by the Harvey gate 


without being seen by that dog! Bobtail did | ga’ 


not have three good teeth in his head, and he 
would not have hurt a kitten, anyway, but he 
loved to nip Cornelia’s heels and make her 
run, and she always tried to keep out of his 
way. 

Once safely past, she breathed more freely. 
‘Sixty white, sixty black,’’ she kept saying 
under her breath. That was her way of trying 
to remember what she had been told to buy 
at Darby’s. Cornelia was very absent-minded. 
She was always so busy ‘‘making believe’’ 
that she was likely to forget common every- 
day matters. So she kept repeating ‘‘ Sixty 
white, sixty black, ’’ in a funny, singsong voice. 
Even then she forgot for a moment. ‘‘Sixty 


white—what?’’ she said suddenly, stopping 


short. ‘‘Oh, spools of thread!’’ Then she took 
up her funny droning again and went on. 
Before she reached the store the song turned 


into an example in arithmetic. ‘‘Sixty white 
and sixty black,’’ droned Cornelia, ‘‘that’s a 


hundred and twenty.’’ She changed her tune. 
‘¢A hundred and twenty, that’s ten dozen.’’ 


But ten dozen spools seemed a great many ; 


why had not her mother reminded her to bring 
a basket, she wondered as she entered the 
store. 

‘*Well, what can I do for you, miss?’’ asked 
Mr. Darby. 

‘*T want ten dozen spools of cotton,’’ said 
Cornelia promptly. ‘‘ Five dozen white and five 
dozen black.’’ | 

Mr. Darby peered at her over the top of his | 
spectacles. ‘‘Sure you haven’t got something 
wrong ?’’ he asked. 

Cornelia hurriedly multiplied and divided in 
her head again. Yes, twelve goes into a hun- 
dred and twenty ten times. ‘‘'Ten dozen spools 
of thread my mother sent me for,’’ she said 
firmly. 

Mr. Darby still looked over the top of his 
spectacles. ‘‘What number ?’’ he demanded. 

Cornelia felt somewhat confused. ‘‘Oh, 
| Sixty,’’ she said weakly. Somehow there 
| seemed to be a good many sixties mixed up in 
| the matter. Then she added, ‘‘My mother is 
| doing a great deal of sewing this week.’’ 

‘‘She must be,’’ said Mr. Darby. ‘‘Sewing 
|for a regiment, I should say.’’ He walked 
round to the dry-goods counter. ‘‘I don’t know 
that there are ten dozen spools of sixty cotton 
in the whole store,’’ he added crossly. 

But there were, and Mr. Darby put them 
into two paper bags and tied the necks of the 
bags. 





Cornelia tucked a bag under each arm and 
raised her pink parasol again. ‘‘Charge ’em to 
| my father,’’ she said cheerfully. 

Mr. Darby grunted. ‘‘Humph! I don’t know 
what your pa will say about it,’’ she heard 
him grumble as she left the store. 

Cornelia did not notice him, for she had 
caught sight of Miss Rose Meadows in the dis- 
tance, and she was busy imagining herself a 
young lady with long skirts and a flowery hat. 
As she went’ up the road she minced a little, 
and tilted her parasol over her face, and so for- 
got entirely to keep her eye on the Harveys’ 


te. 

When Bobtail rushed at her like a whirlwind 
he nearly knocked her over. ‘‘Eeee-eee!’’ she 
squealed and ran as if she were running for 
her life. Bobtail ran, too, nipping joyfully at 
her heels as he went. 

All at once the flying little girl felt her par- 
asol hit something, and she stopped short. She 
had run plump into Mrs. Bell, a large, solemn- 
faced lady who had recently moved into the 
neighborhood. 

Cornelia was breathing hard. ‘‘Oh, please 
|excuse me, ma’am!’’ she panted. ‘‘It was 
Bobtail, you know.’’ She looked round fear- 
fully ; but Bobtail had gone racing off, highly 
pleased with himself. 

Mrs. Bell’s face was still solemn, but her 
mouth moved at the corners. ‘‘I will excuse 
you,’’ she said. ‘‘But why are you spilling 
spools ?’’ 

‘*Spilling spools?’’ Cornelia echoed faintly. 
She looked down. The two bags were still 
under her arms; but they felt strangely light, 
and in a flash she saw the reason why. There 


handle of the parasol had 
poked one hole, and Bobtail’s 
heavy foot had made the 
other. 

Cornelia turned and looked 
back down the road ; she grew 
scarlet to the tips of her ears. 
As far as eye could see, the 
dusty road was strewn with 
spools! She bowed her shamed 
head in silence. 

‘*Come, come!’’ Mrs. Bell 
said briskly. ‘* The two of us 
can pick them up in no time 
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Said auntie, “ My dear, are you laughing at me? 
It’s surely no time to be jolly. 
When I find | must scold you and solemnly speak, 
You should sit very still in your place and look meek; 
Little girls shouldn’t laugh at their elders, you see. 
I’m really ashamed of you, Polly!” 
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at all.’? She did not ask any 
questions. 

They walked slowly back 
down the road and gathered 
spools as they went. Cornelia 
used her short skirt for a 
basket, and by the time they 
reached the Harvey gate it 
was nearly full. 

When the last spool had 
been rescued, and Mrs. Bell 
still had asked no questions, 
Cornelia felt that she herself 
should say something. 

‘*My mother sent me to 
Darby’s for sixty white and 
sixty black,’’ she faltered. 

Mrs. Bell looked surprised. 
She took two spools, a white 
and a black, from Cornelia’s 











Said Polly, “O aunt, I’m not laughing at you; 
O dear, don’t look sour as pickles! 
| have got my fat guinea pig under my blouse; 
And though | am sitting as still as a mouse, 
Yet he keeps running round,—ouch!—he keeps 
running round, 
And—tee-hee!—when he runs how he t-t-tickles!” 





skirt, and looked at them. 
‘* But why did you buy so 
many spools?’’ she wanted to 
know. 

Cornelia stared at the two 
spools, the white and the 
black, each marked ‘‘sixty,’’ 
and all at once the truth came 
to her. It had been only two 
spools that she was 8upposed 
to buy! 

She lifted her miserable eyes 
to Mrs. Bell’s face, and sud- 
denly tw tremendous tears 
slipped down her cheeks and 
splashed into the dust below. 

‘*O Mrs. Bell!’’ she said. 





aa 
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‘*Five times a hundred and 
twenty — that’s six dollars 
I’ve added to the bill instead of ten cents.’’ She 
choked, and two other tears ran down her nose. 
Mrs. Bell looked sorry. Then all at once she 
laughed. ‘‘ Look here,’’ she said. ‘‘I shall need 
at least ten dozen spools of cotton for that 
sewing circle I’m starting. Here, child.’’ She 
opened a big black bag that hung at her waist. 
‘*Just dump the whole lot into my bag, then 
run back and tell Mr. Darby I say he’s to 
charge the spools to me.’’ 


into the sewing room at home and put two 
spools of cotton on the table. Her mother looked 
at the spools. ‘‘Sixty white and sixty black,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Good, Cornelia. But, child, what 








was a big hole in the bottom of each bag! The 













Nothing’s too good for a soldier 
dad 
Who fought across the sea, 
And don’t | know that Ill be glad 
When mine comes back to me? 


His PLAN 


BY CELIA THORNTON 


ORAWN BY ELEANOR WEEDEN 





When mine comes marching back 
from far 
| know what I will do— 
Vil drive to meet him in my car, 
And home we'll spin, we two! 




















made you stay so long?’’ 
‘*Mother, ’’ said Cornelia, ‘‘must I tell?’’ 
‘*No, I suppose not,’’ her mother said, smil- 
ing; and Cornelia crept away comforted. 


When Bobtail ran at her the next day she | 
told him that she was not one bit afraid of | 


him; and she was not, somehow. And the 
next time she went to the store she looked 
Mr. Darby straight in the face. ‘‘I did buy 
too many spools,’’ she said. 

Mr. Darby shook with laughter. ‘‘Good for 
you, girl!’’ he cried, and reached for the candy 
jar. ‘‘Here, take a lollipop,’’ he said. 


ee 


THE WITCH IN THE 
WOODS 


BY CARL SCHURZ LOWDEN 


Tan birds and the frogs and the other 
animals in the big woods wished for rain. 
For days and days not a drop had fallen. 
‘“*The ground,’’ said Hop Toad, ‘‘is so hot 

it almost blisters my feet.’’ 

Leap Frog, too, complained. ‘There is scum 
all over my pond,’’ said he. 

‘*My tongue is as dry as sand,’’ said Hop 
Toad. ‘‘I declare, everything will die unless it 
rains. Let’s go to see Simon Song Sparrow.’’ 

Leap Frog and. Hop Toad jumped and 
jumped until they came to a tree with leaves 
all curled by the heat. Leap Frog grunted, and 
Simon Song Sparrow hurried out. 


‘*Go find Mary Yellowthroat,’’ said Bee 
Martin. ‘‘She lives in the willow tree down in 
the lane. Tell her to come here at once. ’’ 

When Mary heard that the King wanted to 
see her she came fluttering. She bowed her 
wee yellow head before him. 

‘*Mary Yellowthroat,’’ said the King, 
‘‘somewhere in this big woods lives a witch 
who can send us rain. I do not know where 


| She lives, for she has not been here long. But 
Five minutes later a red-faced little girl crept | 


I know one thing: she must be angry, because 
she will not let it rain. Go find that witch and 
beg her to send a few drops of rain.’’ 

‘*T will try,’’ Mary Yellowthroat promised 
simply and bowed her wee head again. 

As she flew away the other creatures heard 
her calling, ‘‘ Witch-ity, witch-ity, witch! 
Witch-ity, witch-ity, witch!’’ 

Hop Toad and Leap Frog and Simon Song 
Sparrow listened to her voice growing fainter 
and fainter as she flew: ‘‘Witch-ity, witch-ity, 
witch!’’ 

Early the next morning the rain began to 
fall in big drops. All the animals and birds 
were full of joy. They bathed in the water 
and drank at the pools. Then they got together 


party to show their gratitude. 

But Mary returned with tears in her eyes. 
“*T did not find the witch at all,’’ she sobbed. 
‘**T called and called, but I heard no answer.’’ 

Mary had always done what she set out to 
do, and now her little heart was nearly broken ; 
but the King smiled. 

‘*Never mind, little Mary,’’ he said kindly. 
‘*The rain is here, anyway. ’’ 

Mary could not be comforted. ‘‘But I could 
not find the witch,’’ she sobbed. 

‘*T saw Hop Toad and Leap Frog just now, ’’ 
said King Bee Martin, ‘‘and they were grinning 
from earto ear. I hear Simon Song Sparrow 
singing his best song. I saw Tufty Titmouse 
taking his bath. Mary, cheer up.’’ 

‘*How can I cheer up?”’ Mary said. 

The King thought a while. ‘‘I tell you what 
to do,’’ he said. ‘‘ Find the witch in the woods 





and thank her for the rain. Maybe you can 
| find her now.’’ 
‘*T’ll try,’’ answered Mary Yellowthroat; 


When the two guests had finished speaking and she went away calling just as she.had 


he nodded. ‘‘My throat is so dry I can scarcely 
sing,’’ he said. ‘‘There is no good water to 
drink and no place to take a bath.’’ 

Tufty Titmouse fluttered into the elm tree. 


| called before, ‘‘Witch-ity, witeh-ity, witch!’’ 

To this day you can hear Mary still calling 
| the witch in the woods. She has called so long 
| and so often that the young folks of the woods 


‘*Bath!’’ he piped. ‘‘I haven’t had a bath for|do not speak of her now as Mary Yellow- 


weeks. ’’ 


‘*Let’s all go to see the King,’’ said Simon | 


Song Sparrow. 


| throat; they call her Little Witchity. 
But Mary does not care. She just keeps on 
| trying; it makes her happy to do her best. To 


Bee Martin, King of the birds, agreed that this day whenever there is a drought she calls 
rain was badly needed, and needed right away. | twice as hard as ever, ‘‘Witch-ity, witch-ity, 


‘*What shall we do?’’ the others asked. 





witch!’’ And always, sooner or later, it rains. 


and planned to give Mary Yellowthroat a - 
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Thick, tough rubber 
fingers — just .like the 
famous Goodrich auto 
tires. No skidding with 
Goodrich Bicycle Tires! 
No worry about punc- 
tures and almost no 
wear-out to them. It’s 
the huskiest tread ever | 
made. 


Ask your bicycle man to 
see these classy treads — 
black as a cat. Three styles 































to choose from—all one 
moderate price. 
Equipment on all 1919 
‘*Emblem,”’ ‘‘ Excelsior,”’ 
**Snell’’ and ‘‘ National ”’ 
Bicycles. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH 

RUBBER COMPANY 

The City of Goodrich— 
nm, Ohio 












National Bicycle Week 
May 3rd@. to 10th. 














A Laxative 
A Dainty 


Here is a bran food made to please 


doctors. They wanted a dish both 
delicious and efficient, so people 
would continue. 

For bran is nature’s laxative. It’s 
the right way to keep fit. Drug- 
taking is the wrong way, and doctors 
want to end it. 

In Pettijohn’s we hide the bran in 
luscious flakes of wheat. You will 
want it every morning if you try it 
for a week. 


Paettijobns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like 

















Graham flour in any recipe. (3043) 
FACT RY-TO-RIDER 
~SAVES YOU MONEY 
CYCLES now 

2 ia) =P fa coloes and sizes. 

/®, $y Greatly i 
‘ An reliable Is mode i J o>. we 


” Buy direct and save $10 to $20 ona 
cycle. RANGER 


brings ev: 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.W-50 Chicago 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. | 


53rd Year. Young men and young women find here a 








STAMPS TO STICK 


XHIBITS IN Y. M. C. A. HUTS.—One of the 
most interesting recent events in philately 
is the adoption by the Y. M. C. A. of the postage 
stamp for educational purposes. By means of ex- 
hibits of stamps that have been placed in Y.M.C.A. 
huts throughout the United States, the soldiers, 


the sailors and the marines who enter those build- = 


ings can see at a glance what nations are repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference in France, and 
how many delegates each of those powers has sent. 

The exhibits have been placed on two sheets 
of cardboard of a size convenient for attaching to 


the organization’s bulletin boards. Each exhibit | — 


is headed: Delegates to the Peace Conference. 
The first sheet has space for twenty stamps. In 
the first row, after the words, “These powers have 
five delegates each,” is affixed one stamp each 


of the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy 


and Japan. The next row has the text, “These 
have three each,”’ and contains one stamp each 
of Belgium, Brazil and Serbia. The next three 
rows of stamps have the common text, “These 
have two each,” and there are stamps, one each, 
of Australia, Canada, South Africa, India, China, 
Greece, Portugal, Roumania, Siam and Hedjaz. 
There are spaces also for one stamp each of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, but no stamps are 


| appended for the reason that, so far as was known, 
‘no stamps of Czecho-Slovakia and the reborn 


Poland had been brought into the United States 
up to the time the exhibits were prepared. 

On the second sheet, after the text, “These 
powers have one delegate each,” appear stamps, 
one each, of New Zealand, Liberia, Montenegro, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Panama. Then, under the heading, “These 


powers, which broke off diplomatic relations but | = 


did not declare war, have one delegate each,’ are 


shown stamps, one each, of Bolivia, Ecuador, | = 


Paraguay and Peru. Finally appears a Russian 


stamp next to the text, “The representation of | © 


this power has not yet been determined.” 


Thus is shown graphically how the Peace Confer- | © 


ence is made up. About three hundred and fifty 
such sets have been placed in Y. M. C. A. huts in 
camps and cantonments in the United States. Usu- 


ally they are tacked upon bulletin boards, and | — 


maps of the world are placed near by. A few of 
the exhibits have been sent to reconstruction hos- 
pitals, where they are passed from bed to bed and 
serve to divert and instruct the patients. 

The educational bureau has received letters 
from soldiers who ask that after the exhibits have 
been removed from the bulletin boards they be 
turned over to them. The requests are to be 
granted. oe 

RGENTINA’S WAR LABELS.—It seems 
strange that the foreign-printed catalogues 
of war stamps do not include Argentina’s unwa- 
termarked adhesives. They certainly had their 
origin in the war. From 1892 until 1915 Argentina’s 
stamps were watermarked, first with the figure of 
the sun, and, beginning in 1912, with a honeycomb 
pattern. The Argentine government in 1912 con- 
tracted to buy the honeycomb paper from a firm 
in Hamburg, Germany, for two years. When the 
war broke out the German contract was not re- 
newed, and instead Argentina arranged to buy 
paper from a firm in Italy. But war conditions de- 
layed the delivery of the new paper, and, running 
short of the honeycombed paper, Argentina was 
forced to use to some extent an unwatermarked 
tissue. From 1915 to 1918, inclusive, the stamps of 
Argentina appeared variously on paper water- 
marked with the sun or on honeyeombed paper or 
on unwatermarked paper. 

Argentina’s adhesives are now entirely without 
watermarks. Apparently the stock of honeycombed 
paper has been entirely exhausted; and presum- 
ably, also, the paper that was ordered in Italy has 
never arrived. Nor has the character of the Italian 
paper been announced. The recent chronicling of 
4cent red and 10-cent gray-green stamps brings 
to at least twenty-five the number of Argentine 
varieties that owe their origin to the war. 


HE UNITED STATES VICTORY STAMP. 

—Many collectors regard the United States 
3-cent victory stamp as one of the most beautiful 
stamps in the history of the country. It displays 
the flags of the United States and of four powers 
associated with our nation in the war,— Great 
Britain, Belgium, France and Italy,—with a hel- 
meted female figure in the centre. It is quite unlike 
any stamp that the government at Washington 
had issued before. It is engraved from a steel 
plate and is of the size of the aéroplane stamps. 
Inasmuch as the victory stamp is sold at post 
offices only when persons ask especially for it, 
and also because the ordinary letter rate will 
within a few months be restored to the pre-war 
figure of two cents, it is logical to assume that the 
number of copies available for collectors in future 
years will be comparatively small. It will pay 
every collector to buy one at once. 


[TAttAs -Scernian STA MPS.— Regarding 
the Austrian stamps overprinted with new 
values in terms of Italian currency, which were 
mentioned in The Companion of March 20, it 
transpires that they were issued by Austria for 
occupied Italian territory, and appeared before 
the armistice was signed. While that fact is defi- 
nitely established, it appears that Italy has not 
been idle, as a large number of Italian and Aus- 
trian and Hungarian stamps have appeared with 
overprints that are owing to Italian occupation of 
Trieste, Fiume and other cities. At least thirty 
varieties are known, with various surcharges; and 
a number of errors, such as omitted figures, add 
to the value of these philatelic offerings. 


N THE COSSACK REPUBLIC.—The Don Cos- 

sacks, who proclaimed a republic independent 
of Bolshevik Russia last year, have issued stamps 
by the simple means of overprinting with new 
values the coat-of-arms adhesives of Russia of 
the days of the Romanoff monarchy. The 1- and 
2-kopeck values of the 1909-1910 series have been 
surcharged each with the figure 25, and the 7 
kopeck of the same series is surcharged with the 


homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in | figure 50. It will be remembered that some of the 


every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful | 


school —. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
5—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 





Russian labels were, in 1917 and 1918, rei d 
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STRAIGHT FROM GERMANY. ~An 
advertisement originated and produced 
forthe Victory Liberty Loan by members 
of the American Expeditionary Force. 
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AST Christ- 
mas the 

A. E. F. — from 
bucks to colo- 
nels —went 
down into their 
own pockets for 
a gift of two 
million 4 
francs, So {am 
that more (ay 
thanthree 77 
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thousand 
fatherless 2 nud, 
French word 


babies now have Yanks for foster parents. 


We like the little rascals, because they stand 
for all the little Yanks we've left back home. 


We're still on the job— 


And we're going to stay till we know the 
world is made a safe place for them—and all 
other youngsters—to grow up in. — 

We're here to finish that job—right ! 

Are you with us? 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


Victory Liberty Loan 


This space contributed by 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


Government Loan Organization 
Second Federal Reserve District 
Liberty Loan Committee, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
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A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which 
stops the pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B&B wax, centered on the corn 
to gently undermine it. 

C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around 
the toe and makes the plaster snug and 
comfortable. 


AN 


My 10 years a a Corn 


By a woman who typifies millions 


I had, like most women, two or three pet corns, 
which remained with me year after year. 

I suppose that one was ten years old. 
spoiled thousands of hours for me. 


Of course I pared and padded them, but the 
corns remained. 


Then Somebody Told Me 


Then somebody told me of Blue-jay. 
ised to get it, and did. 
I applied it to my oldest corn, and it never 


pained again. In two days I removed it, and the 
whole corn disappeared. 


It was amazing—two days of utter comfort, 
then the corn was gone. 


That day I joined the millions who keep free 
from corns in this way. If a corn appears, I apply 
a Blue-jay promptly, and it goes. 

I’ve forgotten what corn aches were. 


I have told these facts so often that not a 
woman I know has corns. Now I gladly write 
them for this wider publication. 


Certainly corns are unnecessary. Paring and 
padding are needless. Harsh, mussy treatments 
are folly. 


When a corn can be ended by applying a 
Blue-jay, surely everyone should end them. And 
anyone who can prove the facts tonight. 


Blue-ja 
“Jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 
Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 
Bauer & Black strive surpice! Dressings, ete. 
panmnen New York 


It had 


I prom- 


How Blue-jay Acts 


Toronto 
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| without perforations, and the 1 kopeck of the 


; later set also has been surcharged by the Cos- 


| sacks with the figure 25. 





Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 
vor utius N. Y, | once for prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal 
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HAY FEVER 


OR many years hay fever was one of the 
most baffling diseases that the physi- 
cian was called on to deal with—al- 
though, to tell the truth, sufferers did 
not often call on him to treat it, for they 
had learned by bitter experience that he 

Was powerless to help them. He sometimes could 

suggest a treatment that would give some relief, 

but usually the only thing for the sufferer to do 
was to seek some place where the disease did not 
prevail. 

Many theories were proposed to explain hay 
fever, but they failed to survive the test of experi- 
ment, It was generally believed by sufferers and 
doctors alike, however, that the disease was in 
some way connected with the summer vegetation 
—as witness the names hay fever, rose cold, peach 
cold, and so forth; yet it seemed strange that in 
some places where victims of the disease escaped 
an attack vegetation was rank, and in other places, 
as at the seashore and in cities, where vegetation 
was scarce, the attacks were severe. It was also 
puzzling that in certain places some persons es- 
caped a visitation while others suffered terribly. 

The latest theory, which so far serves to explain 
all those apparent contradictions, is that the cause 
of the disease is not vegetation in general, but 
only certain forms of vegetation; that only the 
pollen of the offending plants excites the symp- 
toms; and, finally, that different pollens affect dif- 
ferent persons in different ways—a pollen that 
causes the trouble in some persons may have no 
effect upon others. 

Why it is that the mass of mankind can inhale 
with impunity certain pollen grains that cause such 
misery to some persons is difficult to explain ; phy- 
sicians say that it is owing to an idiosynecrasy—just 
as some persons cannot eat strawberries or shell- 
fish or eggs without suffering an attack of asthma 
or a skin eruption. 

Physicians now succeed in preventing hay fever 
by injecting a very minute quantity, a homeo- 
pathie dose indeed, of an extract of the offending 
pollen—a treatment that establishes a bodily re- 
sistance against the action of the pollen. By inoc- 
ulating the patient with small doses of ene pollen 
extract after another and watching to see whether 
any reaction occurs, they determine what pollen 
or pollens are at fault. Whenever a reaction fol- 
iows it signifies that the person is susceptible to 
that pollen and must be vaccinated against it. 
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SHIRLEY’S FADS 


HAT do you think, Uncle Rod, of my 
studying business law ?” Shirley asked. 
Uncle Rodney did not answer at 
once. He was just beginning to get ac- 
quainted with a grown-up Shirley. He 
looked thoughtfully at the clear-eyed 
young face and strong young figure. Then he 
asked, “Think you can put it through?” 

“T think I can. I’ve planned it all out. Of course 
I’ll have to cut some frolics, but I’ve left plenty of 
time for out-of-doors. It seemed to me a thing that 
would count all the way along.” 

“You've a good, clear head, Shirley. You’d have 
made a fine man, only it would have been a pity to 
spoil such a nice girl! I might need you myself by 
and by; who knows?” 

“You'll have to pay me highest market wages,” 
said Shirley, with a laugh. “1 mean to be worth it. 
Of course I meant to do it anyhow, only it’s nice 
lo have your uncle’s approval.” 

Her uncle’s eyes followed her as she went 
through the outer office. She was a givl bound to 
succeed in whatever she decided to do, It was a 
pity that she had not a brother like her. 

Several weeks passed before Uncle Redney saw 
Shirley again. His first question was about the 
jaw. Shirley shook her head, and her clear color 
deepened a little. 

“Postponed,” she answered. “I decided to take 
a short course in nursing instead.” 

Then came the influenza. Like many another 
yirl, Shirley had weeks of breathless werk. Tt-was 
glorious work — fighting death back. Im the one 
hurried glimpse that her uncle had of her, he 
saw that the girl was thin and tired-looking but 
gloriously content. “It’s so worth while!’ she 
cried. 

So it was a shock to learn, only a week later, 
that Shirley had given up nursing and was study- 
ing dietetics. Uncle Rodney was so disappointed 
that he was almost curt the next time he met her. 

‘How long is the new fad going to last?” he 
asked. 

Shirley looked at him in amazement: then her 





























if 1 couldn’t do the actual nursing; so I took up 
dietetics as next best. Uncle Rod, don’t you think 
you might have waited till you knew, before you 
called them fads?” 

Uncle Rodney held out his hand. “Yes, I do, 
Shirley,” he said. ‘Will you shake on it?” 
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WHY SILVER IS SCARCE 


CONOMISTS have suggested many reasons 
E for the great advance in the value of silver 

during the course of the war. Some of the 
reasons, according to the New York Times, are: 
the gathering in of all available gold everywhere, 
for bank and treasury reserves; the hoarding of 
silver by millions of people all over the world, oc- 
casioned by a distrust of paper money; the great 
requirements of India, where silver is the chief 
legal tender and is prized highly for the uses it is 
put to in religion and in arts and crafts ; the redue- 
tion in France during the first two years of the 
war of the silver coinage in the treasury; the pay- 
ment of the troops at the front in silver, which 
the soldiers much preferred; the demand of the 
United States government for silver bullion for 
subsidiary coinage; the high price of wheat, jute, 
hides and other commodities in the Asian world 
where the merchants demand silver; the great 
reduction in the amount of silver that has come 
out of Mexico, one of the chief sources of supply; 
the shutting down of the Copper Queen and Ana- 
conda copper mines, from which much silver was 
taken as a by-product ; the agitation by the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World in the West, which 
cut into the mining, refining and transporting of 
silver; the increase in the price of all supplies 
used in the refining of silver; the entrance into the 
war of China, the only large independent nation 
with a silver standard ; and the good crops in the 
Orient, with the consequent call for more silver. 
Most of the causes are obviously owing to the 
war. Some appear trifling, like the desire of the East 
Indian to be buried in his silver ornaments, or of 
momentary significance, like the outbreaks of the 
Industrial Workers of the World in Arizona and 
Montana, or of curious importance, like the de- 
mand of the troops on the western front to be paid 
in silver; but all combined to make a complex and 
irresistible tide in the money markets of the world. 
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NEAR - PUNCTUAL 


AILWAYS have had their troubles during 
R these amazing years of world war and con- 

tinental congestion; so, consequently, have 
passengers. On a rickety-rackety, half-forgotten 
little branch line to nowhere in particular, not 
long ago, a long, lank, lazy Yankee station mas- 
ter, with an Uncle Sam goatee, mentioned those 
mighty and historic obstacles in excuse for the 
lateness of a certain two-car train, for which an 
impatient salesman of agricultural implements 
was waiting. But although he offered an excuse, 
he did not enjoy doing so, and coneluded his re- 
marks by announcing resentfully: 

“She’ll be in before long, and before long oughter 
be soon enough for reasonable folks. Ef she’s in 
at nowadays she’d eughter be cheered, and no 
feller with a grain of common sense nor patience 
has any call to growl ef she’s thereabouts.” 

In the amiable South a world war is not neces- 
sary to evoke an even greater superiority to petty 
uncertainties of time. The colored man in charge 
of a Southern waiting room, ina place by no means 
a village, was heard explaining the local electrie- 
car connections with the nearest city 

“Cars run on de hour, gen’lemen,” he told two 
inquirers, with a beaming smile; and added confi- 
dentially, ‘‘Co’se dey’s times ’tain’t on de hour 
jes’ perzackly to de minute. Sometimes dey starts 
a li’l’ bit after, and sometimes, w’en dey’s a hot 
box, dey’s so much after dey’s de same as a li’!’ bit 
befo’ ; but mos’ ginerally, gen’lemen, dey gits away 
jes’ about.” 
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INTERPRETING THE OMENS 


N his youth Mark Twain edited a weekly jour- 
nal in a small Western town. A subscriber 
wrote to him one day to remark that he had 

discovered a spider concealed in the folds of a 
recently delivered paper. The writer wanted to 
know whether such am occurrence was a sign of 
good or bad luck. 

The young editor replied in the next issue as 

follows: 

“Constant Reader.—The appearance of a spider 

in a copy of last week’s paper wasa sign of neither 
good nor bad luck; that intelligent insect was 
merely studying our columns in order to ascertain 
whether amy store in the neighborhood had failed 
to advertise in our paper, in order that he might 
make for that establishment and there weave a 
web across the doorway, where he might dwell 
in undisturbed peace.” 
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FOOD CONSERVATION 


WO British soldiers went imtoe a restaurant 
in Saloniki and ordered the waiter to bring 
them “Turkey with Greece. * 
“Sorry, but I cannot Servia,” replied the waiter. 
“Then bring the Bosphorus!” cried the soldiers. 
The boss came, and after hearing the complaint 
answered, “I regret to Russia, but you cannot 
Roumania.”’ 
So the soldiers went away Hungary. 
Just then a Swede put bis head in at the door 
and inquired anxiously, “Albania ?’’ 
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electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
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concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
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eyes flashed. 

“T suppose if I were a heroine in a book,” she 
said slowly, “I’d let it all pass and wait for cir- 
cumstances to justify me; but I don’t believe in 


waiting when you can clear things up by a little | 


common sense. So I’m going to tell you straight 
out. I gave up the law study because the city 
issued a call for nurses, and I decided that patri- 
otism came before personal ambition. I discov- 
ered that I loved the work —loved it! And then 
they told me—the doctors—that I couldn’t keep 
on; my heart was playing tricks on me. But I knew 
then that I must be in that kind of work somehow 
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Ww. L.OOUGLAS 
PEGGING SHOES 
AT SEVEN YEARS 
Orace 


AMMAR ia 


& 
“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS 


satisfaction. The actual value is det 


paid for them. 


ag a by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 

Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
oh by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write 
for Illustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. 





$400 $450 $500 $600 $700 & $800 
I you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 

shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 


retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


EVERY PAIR GO THE RESULTS OF SIXTY ox |} 
YEARS EXPERIENCE IN MAKING SHOES” 
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the 


Best in the World 


$3 $3.5u $4 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas preduct is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


Peotone ©. L.DOUGLAS 
COMPANY 
ist, SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON - - MASS. 
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Boys WANT TO BE 
BiG AND STURDY __ [ 


The right kind of food builds 
the right kind of boys. 


Grape-Nuts 


~ years has been help- 
ng young people to be + 
strong and sturdy. 


Why not try Grape-Nuts? 
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Wonderful improvements 

in frame designs. New 

curved top bar models 

with truss forks. 
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the leader of all bicycles 

for 1919. Even the children’s 

models have curved top bars, ex- 
tension handle bars and stands. 


AWTHORNE 
BICYCLES 
GUARANTEED 2"Ssccs “trom. 


Styles, sizes and colors to please ev- 
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eryone. A full line of boys’ and men’s 
models, also ladies’ and children’s 
models. Remember this—every Haw- 
thorne Bicycle is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or your money refunded. 
Tires, Electric Lights, Horns, in fact, 
everything you need to put your old 
bike in shape are also shown in our 
new Bicycle Book. Majestic Puncture- 
Resisting Tires, low priced. We save 
you money on on Utd too. Write now for this Free Book. 
Dept. G312 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Fi. Worth 
Portiand, Ore. 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 














Learn Auto 
en? Tractor Business 


Big expansion of the business follow- 
ing the war has made greater demand than 
ever for garages and motor mechanics. 
Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book, 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xawsas city, mo. 
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Early HAY- FEVER Cases 


Rose-Cold, June-Cold and similar catarrhal affections 
are forms of Hay-Fever. Get Dr. Hayes’ book and 
learn what you should do for it. The Hayes Method of 
treatment cures Asthma and Hay-Fever to stay cured. 
Write for Book and Bulletin Y-193—FREE. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 600 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Painted by James Leslie Wallace for Cream of Wheat Co. ° Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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“EL COQUITO” 


se L COQUITO,” ‘the co- 

coanut, Don‘ Ricardo Jones 

had called: the lad’ beeause his 
head and face had much the-shape of 
one. But that was only a: pet: name for the 
twelve-year-old Mexican. [t signified no slur. 
Indeed, when: the master’s wife and’ baby came 
from: the States on.a:long.visit tothe great cattle 
raneh in northern Mexico, it was Coquito who 
became little Richard’s attendant, watched all 
his wanderings by day, and slept at night on a 
pallet by the side of his:bed. 

Coquito:was with him, and: outside the corral, 
that day when Jones’s men “‘eut the trail” of a 
band of cattle killers—discharged herdsmen who 
thinsted | for spoilsand:-revenge. Seme-of the ma- 
rauders experienced swift cowboy justice; but 
Felipe,:the worst. of the lot, and: Pablo, Coquito’s 
uncle, got away, and as they disappeared’ so did 
little Richard and: Coquitoalso, 

Off went the trailers to find’ the children. Ten 
miles from the raneh ‘they pieked up Coquito’s: 
blanket. Halfway ‘to: the mountains: they found 
one of his rawhide sandals,.and:a little farther 
on, another. Where plain and/mountain met, they 
came upon his sombrero. Then ‘the trail was 
hopelessly lost among the bald, hard, traekless 
stretches of the highlands, and nothing was left 
to little Richard’s mother but to wait and weep 
and pray. 

Now, as it chanced, Felipe and Pablo had been 
hiding in the bushes by the stream when Coquito 
led little Richard that way, unawares. The rascals 
guessed whose child the white-skinned infant 
was, and their first impulse was to kill him out- 
right ; but Coquito begged so hard for the baby’s 
life that they needs must pause. Pablo, it seems, 
had some traces of feeling for his brother’s son. 

While they paused, Coquito, inspired by love 
and fear, talked fast, persuading them to spare 
the child for ransom; made them believe that 
Don Ricardo would give all he had to get his boy 
back unhurt. The promise of gold was pleasing. 
Thanks to greed, not pity, the hand of murder 
was stayed. Hurrying downstream to a safer 
hiding place, where they had horses concealed, 
they waited until night, and then started for the 
mountains. Once there, they stripped their horses 
and let them go. 

Being now afoot, they noticed the absence 
of Coquito’s blanket and sombrero and san- 
dals, Straightway they guessed his purpose, and 
straightway Pablo gave him a cruel beating. 
Moreover, he threatened to fling Richard against 
a boulder if another thing were dropped to point 
out their road. The threat was needless: the boy 
was reduced to shirt and trousers. 

It was a cave to which the outlaws finally 
made their way, a cave known to themselves 
only, and artfully concealed by nature, There 
was plenty of smoked beef within, and a small 
stream flowed past the entrance; so there was 
little need to go abroad. Therefore, the outlaws 
kept quiet for a week, waiting perhaps for the 
father’s distress to increase. Then they began to 
think of opening negotiations. 

The simplest plan was to use Coquito as mes- 
senger ; but Coquito refused to go. They flogged 
him severely, and still he would not yield. He 
was full of the thought that little Richard would 
be killed the moment he was gone. 

The outlaws grew restless. Cave hiding was 
irksome business to men of their stamp. Each 
proposed that the other should be messenger. 
Neither would consent. By and by suspicions of 
each other shifted the course of their reasoning. 
Then each was anxious to go, but neither would 
remain behind. 

“Caramba!” cried one. ‘Why didn’t we ride 
on to Chihuahua? There we could work by 
letter.” 

“Why not go to Don Ricardo together?” sug- 
gested Pablo. 

“What of the brats ?’’ asked Felipe. 

“Shut them in. ’Tis but a day’s journey.” 

“Good! We can do no better.” 

Suiting the action to the word, they rolled 
heavy stones into the mouth of the cave and 
forthwith set out.-It was early dawn, and they 
thought the children asleep. But Coquito heard 
and saw all. The moment they started, his eyes 
were seeking a way of escape. 

Blows and hard usage had wasted his strength, 
but there was more life in his body, more iron in 
his will, more wit in his brain, than Pablo had 
dreamed. The stones at the entrance were too 
heavy for his young muscles, he soon found, but 
then he fell to searching every nook and corner 
for wherewithal to aid in getting free. 

On one side, out of reach, was a rocky shelf. 
He piled up stones and mounted to it. A pair of 
revolvers and a flask of powder rewarded him, 
and he set his lips tight as he saw the pistols. 
Behind his teeth, as his people express it, he 
vowed he would take no more blows. 

Next he examined the flask. He was used to 
powder. He went back to the entrance and in a 
place he thought suitable poured a small quantity 
and set it off with the revolver. Too little powder 
had been used. The stones were merely shaken. 

Richard awoke with a cry, frightened by the 


















noise and the smoke. Coquito 
hushed him with soft words and 
gave him his breakfast, and, this done, 

he went baek for another effort. Grown 
belder, he poured with liberal hand, and 

led.a train as far as he could to one side. 
The cave shook with the explosion, but through 
the smoke he saw a hole big enough for his bedy ; 
he went through it with Richard on his arm 
and the pistol in his hand. 

He went but a short distance; then he sud- 
denly stepped and hushed Richard, whom the 
fresh airand sunshine had set to prattling. There 
was barely time to hide behind a clump of moun- 
tain sage; Pablo and Felipe were returning! 

The:peor boy’s heart quivered with fear. The 
cave was-so near, they must soon miss him. He 
could not flee; he could not leave little Richard ; 
he would die first. 

The outlaws were talking loudly and angrily 
asithey came. On the plains their dull wits had 
grasped what should have been grasped sooner. 
‘They suddenly realized that for both to go to 
Don Ricardo was the same as giving up them- 
selves and the child to boot. 

So many changes of mind bred distrust of each 
other. Therefore, they fell to quarreling and 
turned back. 

“Come away,” said Felipe, halting near the | 
clump of sage. “‘Come away and let the brats | 
starve.’’ 

“Not I,” returned Pablo. “If we must lose the 
gold, I’ll strangle the white one and put him 
where his father finds him.” 

“Good! Leave the other to me.” 

“How! Thou wouldst kill my brother’s child ?” 

“Surely, good Pablo. He has a tongue and 
will wag it.’ 

“No, he will not !’’ 

“ Yes bad 

“Listen thou, Felipe—no word! I am quick 
and strong. If we fight, I win!’ 

Then knives were drawn, and they must have | 
been so surely wielded that each rascal fell victim | 
to the other. At any rate, Coquito rose and fled 
with the child, and no one pursued him. 

How Coquito won his way across the prairie | 
neither he nor anyone knows. How many miles | 
he bore the baby on his shoulder, how many | 
times he set him down to rest, were too much to | 
remember. But the hunger and thirst and the | 
cries of the little one when his feet were hurt— | 
for sometimes, of necessity, he was led short | 
distances—all this Coquito remembers past for- 
getting. 

The night was half spent. Not a cloud was | 
between the starlit sky and the dark gray plain, 
silent but for the gentle motion of the night wind. 
Suddenly the silence was broken by a feeble call. | 
Coquito was near the corral. | 

He trudged on, holding fast to the baby, whose | 
head hung in listless slumber on the boy’s shoul- 
der. 

He called twice, thrice. Somebody heard him. 
Soon the courtyard was all astir. Then there 
were cries for the master, the mistress, Richard’s | 
own Manuela, and voices lifted in praise to all | 
the saints. Richard and Coquito had returned to | 
the sweetest refuge in all this world—a mother’s | 
arms. ; 

It was not until the next day that they told the | 
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whole story. Then it chanced that, at one of 
the passages, Coquito artlessly exposed his back 
to confirm his words. Mr. Jones felt his eyes 
fill at sight of the stripes. As for his wife, with a | 
great sob she bent over the boy, put her arms 
round his bruised body, and thanked God that 
one so true and brave had been set to watch over 
her baby. 

Coquito is twenty now. He looks like a gentle- | 
man ; he isa gentleman. Education and prosperity | 
have not spoiled him. At least that is what the | 
Joneses say, and they, his foster parents, ought | 
to know. 
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EFFICIENT POLICE | 


N a village on an island in the Torres Strait, | 
says the Right Rev. Gilbert White, Bishop of | 
Willochra, in his book on Australia, the duties | 

of a policeman are somewhat unusual. At six 
o’clock in the morning he rings a bell and takes 
all the boys and girls down to the beach for a 
bath, threatening, it is presumed, all sharks with 
the terror of the law if they intrude. Bathing over, 
it is his duty to go round and see if the wives 
are getting their husbands’ breakfasts ready. 

One overzealous policeman nearly caused a 
wives’ strike. They went to the bishop and com- | 
plained that the policeman did not limit his 
activities to seeing that the pot was on the fire. 
They did not object to that degree of supervision, 
but they said that he came in and looked to see 
what was in the pot; and they considered that 
to be an unjustified interference with the liberty 
of the subject. 

So, after full inquiry, the bishop had to decree | 
that in future the policeman might go to the door 
and see if the pot were on the fire; but he was 
not to look inside it, but to take for granted that | 


it contained something more than hot water. 
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Peanuts and Salt—Nothing Else 


Get acquainted 
with 
FORSTER’S 
Peanut Butter 
Buy it by the pound 


from grocers who 
put quality above 
price. You think 
you don’t like pea- 
nut butter? Try this! 
Sold by the pound at good food shops. 
tn pail like this with glass cover. 
A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
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by a 3-Months’ Trial Before 
HE New Companion is known 
as the ‘‘Quality’’ machine. This 


standard has been steadily main- 
tained by us for over a third of a 


obtained at any price. 
THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL. 


whether you will keep it. 


expense and refund your money. 








| The New Portable Electric 


“Quality First” 


You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction 


century, and it has placed the New Companion 
among the leading sewing machines of the 
world. In construction, durability, equipment 
and operation no better sewing machine can be 


Our plan makes 
it possible for you to test this high-grade machine 
in your home for three months before deciding 
If not satisfactory at 
the end of that period, we will take it back at our 


Low “Factory-to-Home” 
Prices 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, including foot treadle, 
electric and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five years. pay all 
freight charges to your nearest freight station, and sell at a very 
low price. Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 


A Post-Card A pplication will bring our free descriptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Free Delivery 
Attractive Terms 
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The Range That Makes Cooking a Pleasure 
—a Crawford 


Let our dealer show you the Crawford Range which 
burns either gas or coal—and has two entirely sepa- 
rate ovens. . 


It is really two ranges in one—a coal range, and a 
perfect gas range with a convenient end oven and 
a new and improved broiler which is instantly 
adjustable to hold the food at any required distance 
from the flame. 


You do not need to bend over, or touch the pan, to 
adjust it—there is a push-and-pull handle which 
takes care of that—and when not in use the broiler 
folds neatly away. 


And just think how convenient it is to have five gas 
burners—one “giant,” one tiny flame for simmering, 
and three of the standard size—all so constructed 
that the heat is concentrated directly under the 
centre of your pot or pan. 


All Crawford gas ovens are equipped with patented 





safety lighter, and the gas cocks are so guarded that 
accidental opening is impossible. 


Then when you prefer to use the coal range you are 
again delighted with the convenience of your Craw- 
ford, which has ample kettle-room on its generous 
top, a splendid oven and a perfect heat control— 
secured by means of a single damper, with the 
words “Kindle,” “Bake” and “Check” in raised 
letters on the top of the stove to tell you where to 
place the damper knob. 


Another exclusive Crawford feature is the inter- 
changeable hods—one for coal and the other for 
ashes. Think what an improvement this is over the 
old style ash pan, which was always untidy and 
clumsy to empty. Now one trip serves to empty 
the ashes and bring back the coal. 


Crawford dealers are all: proud to sell these splendid 
ranges, and will be glad to demonstrate their many 
exclusive advantages. 


Sold by Senttiiee Dealers 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 
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